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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE St. Petersburg correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette on 

Thursday informed the world that orders had been issued to the 
Russians ‘to retire from Turkish Armenia.” We do not believe that 
statement, but we do believe that it is both official and important. 
Like the order to raise the siege of Kars, the rapid retreat from 
Batoum, the sudden withdrawal of all effectives from Ardahan— 
the origin of the report that Ardahan has been recaptured,—the 
telegram means, as we suspect, on grounds stated at length else- 
where, that the Russian Government intends to strike a desperate 
blow to rehabilitate itself on the Asiatic side. Since our own 
view was printed, we have seen that of the Daily Telegraph, 
written obviously by one of the coolest and most competent 
military critics in Europe, and it is evident that he also is uneasy 
at the possibility of a blow which would again change the whole 
face of the Armenian campaign, and undo all that has been 
achieved by the resolute valour of the Turks in defence of strong 
positions. It is conceivable, of course, that the Grand Duke 
Michael is pressed by orders given from other than military 
motives, and on the face of the telegrams, the mot d’ordre is 
retreat for the year; but there is a heavy balance of probabilities 
on the other side, and people who want to know rather than to 
indulge anti-Russian or anti-Turkish feeling will do well to 
suspend judgment fora few days. There is no rule in military 
criticism so safe as this,—that in war, victory generally inclines to 
the stronger force, and the stronger force, momentary appear- 
ances notwithstanding, is the Russian. 





There is little news from Bulgaria. The Russians are still 
pouring across the Danube, have occupied Biela to the south- 
east and Tirnova to the south, are moving in some strength 
to a point from which they could prevent the passing of 
the Jantra, and must be accumulating large camps at points not 
mentioned within that triangle. The army in the Dobrudscha is 
also moving down, though it has not yet passed Trajan’s Wall in 
force. It is quite evident, however, that as yet the bridge is not 
safe, that the supply of food is not sufficient—the correspondents 
do not say so, but they do mention the dining-troubles of men 
who would be fed first—and that the Russians will complete their 
communications and their magazines before they move forward in 
force. ‘‘ Raiding parties,” as the Americans call them, may get 
far South, or if that Heyduc story has any truth in it, even across 
the Balkans, but the movement of a great army with an enemy on 
its flank, with insufficient provisions, and with a range of mountains 
in front and a great river behind, would be a rashness of which we 
have no right to believe Russian Generals capable. Food and 
forage must be collected, and however stern the discipline, that is 
a work which takes great time. The Russian commissariat is 


evidently in a bad state. No effort has been made to collect 
Sausages, which carry easily and keep well ; all the letters speak 
of black bread instead of biscuit, which takes only half the 


men were drinking mud, and this in an army where every soldier 
can be made to carry seventy-two pounds. The mud only fills 
the hospitals, but the food and the forage must be had, or the 
army cannot advance. 


A rumour has been widely circulated in London and Paris that 
Lord Beaconsfield, who is very weary, and in spite of the official 
denials, very much out of health—we do not mean dangerously 
ill—has sent in his resignation. We can neither affirm nor deny 
the story, which on the face of it is not very probable, just before 
the rising of Parliament relieves the Ministry of its most wearing 
work, but we record it for the sake of its importance. No Con- 
servative Ministry which could be formed without Lord Beacons- 
field would be the same as a Ministry in which he sat. The great 
source of danger, of surprises, and of resourceful Parliamentary 
moves” would have disappeared. Whether the Duke of Rich- 
mond, or Lord Salisbury, or Lord Derby, or Sir Stafford Northcote 
became Premier—and we should be glad to see power go back to 
the House of Commons, which just now is a sort of Tenth Estate 
—the Ministry would be more humdrum, more trustworthy, and 
more easily comprehended. In all probability, it would be stronger, 
for after all Lord Beaconsfield is no Conservative ; but it cer- 
tainly would be different, and much less the pivot of the hopes 
and fears of all European statesmen. 


Sir W. Lawson last Saturday asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer why the Fleet had been sent to Besika Bay, and repeated 
the question later in the evening in the form of a motion. Sir 
Stafford Northcote at first told him, with humorous conciseness, 
that the fleet went to Besika Bay because that was a good situa- 
tion for the fleet, and afterwards explained that he meant that 
Besika Bay enabled the Admiral to communicate rapidly with 
the Government and with Constantinople. He refused to 
enter into a discussion on foreign policy, but declared that the 
Government had made its meaning as clear in the papers 
given to the House as was ever done in diplomacy, 
and denied that the despatch of the fleet meant either “a 
hint, a warning, or a threat” to either of the parties to the 
war. In fact, Sir Stafford Northcote would give no e€planation 
whatever, except that the fleet was moved on the responsibility 
of the Government, probably the best answer in a Parlia- 
mentary sense that he could give. It does not explain much 
to the public, but then the public requires no explanation. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury made a long statement yesterday 
week to the Upper House of Convocation in relation to “the 
Society of the Holy Cross,” the general effect of which 
was as follows :—The Society, which had just held a meeting, 
repudiated eutirely ‘‘the unfair criticisms” passed on the book 
called ‘The Priest in Absolution,’ and declined to condemn 
it, but consented, in deference to the wish of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to withdraw it from circulation; and further, the 
members of the Society, while admitting that the Church of Eng- 
land does not teach confession to be matter of compulsory obli- 
gation, yet hold themselves bound by their Commission at Ordi- 
nation and the express terms of the Prayer-book to hear the confes- 
sions of all who resort to them for that purpose, and to give “‘ the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice,” to 
all who “humbly and heartily desire it.” ‘* All Christian persons 
have liberty and right to make their confession, as frequently as they 
feel the need for their own souls.” Further, ‘ daily experience in 
their parishes convinces them more and more of the importance 
of this provision of the Church for the recovery of the sinner 
and the consolation of the penitent.” The Archbishop concluded 
by declaring that the operations of the Society were ‘a conspi- 
racy against the doctrines, the discipline, and the practice of 
our Reformed Church.” His Grace could, no doubt, easily make 
out the last point,—that it is @ conspiracy against the practice, 





cartage, and the arrangements about water are palpably infamous. 





that is, the usage, of our Church,—but not at all, so faras we see, 
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the first two, that it is a conspiracy against its ambiguous doctrine 
and very hesitating discipline, 





The Bishop of London hereupon moved a _ resolution 


’ to the effect that the Upper House of Convocation holds 


the Society of the Holy Cross ‘‘responsible for the 
preparation and dissemination of the book called ‘The 
Priest in Absolution,’” and is of opinion ‘that the Society 
has neither repudiated nor effectually withdrawn from cir- 
culation the aforesaid work;” and the resolution goes on 
to condemn “any doctrine or practice of Confession which 
can be thought to render such a book as ‘The Priest in 
Absolution’ necessary or expedient,”—and this resolution was 
carried unanimously. No doubt this condemnation by the Upper 
House of Convocation will be in itself satisfactory to the laity of 
the English Church, but it is only fair to the advocates of Con- 
fession to remember that, after all, this represents nothing more 
than the collective opinion of the Bishops, and not any legal deci- 
sion of the Church. To our minds, the ‘‘ Order for the Visitation 
of the Sick” goes further towards justifying the statement of their 
position made by the Society, than the collective opinion of the 
Bishops goes towards invalidating it. The truth is that the practice 
of the Church has gone beyond the policy it approved two centuries 
ago. Still, that is no reason why a minority who stick by the 
repudiated doctrine should be expected to give up what the Church 
of that day formally sanctioned. 


Mr. H. Vivian did not put a very wise question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Thursday, when he asked whether, 
‘¢ after the condemnation of the Society of the Holy Cross by the 
Upper House of Convocation, the Government would take any 
steps to exclude members of that Society from the ministry?” 
Ten or twelve years ago, the doctrines of ‘Essays and 
Reviews” were condemned by the Bishops, as well as, we 
believe, by the Lower House of Convocation, but it would 
have been idle to ask whether Dr. Temple was therefore to 
be excluded from the ministry. The opinion of the Bishops 
is not ecclesiastical law, and until all the encouragement which 
the Church’s rubrics offer to confession is expunged, and an Article 
of faith rejecting confession as a dangerous practice, and one 
based.on dogmatic error, is included in our formularies, the members 
of the Society of the Holy Cross will certainly be quite safe from 
the grasp of the law, so far as regards their view of Confession. 
Of course, Sir Stafford Northcote replied that the Government 
were in no position to institute amy proceedings against the 
members of this voluntary society. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury hinted in his speech that the 
responsible Executive of ‘‘ the Society of the Holy Cross” 
might.probably be a very small one, and that the extreme views 
ganetioned by the book in question may possibly be held 
by only: one or two of the Society. A letter, however, by 
one of the members, published in Monday’s Times, suggests 
that a considerable number of members have at times taken 
part in general meetings of the Society, and even in meetings 
admitted to be of some importance. The writer of the letter 
believes that ‘the great majority of the brethren ” repudiate not 
only “the system, method, and principles of ‘The Priest in 
Absolution,’ but also several expressions in the rules, for in- 
stance, the words ‘ mass,’ ‘sacramental confession,’ ‘ sacramental 
penance,’ and several others.” ‘‘ The Society is really, though 
not nominally, governed by a minority, who live in or near 
London, and so are better able to attend the synods and chapters, 
from which most of the country brethren are kept away by ex- 


"pense and time. One hundred and thirteen brethren out of 400 


are, I believe, the most that have ever attended a meeting, and on 
that very day most important business was decided, when 
only about forty brethren were present.” But why do the absent 
majority, then, keep their names on the register of a society whose 
actions, rules, and even theological terminology they thus disavow ? 
This excuse is worse than pleading guilty to the accusation. 





In the discussion on the Education Estimates on Tuesday 
afternoon, Sir John Lubbock, as usual, took the opportunity of 
complaining that so much less discretion is now allowed to 
school-managers and teachers in relation to what they shall choose 
for extra subjects, than was the case even a few years ago. Besides 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, two out of the three additional 
subjects,—history, geography, aid grammar,—have been made 
compulsory. This really leaves no discretion at all to managers 











and teachers as to the subjects in which they may attempt to 
interest the children under their care, for in all England, 
in the last report published, only thirteen children had taken 
up more than two subjects, i.c.,.we suppose, beyond those which 
were then compulsory. What Sir John Lubbock contended 
for was more discretionary power, a more elastic system. And 
surely something ought to be left to depend on the particular 
capacity and knowledge of the teachers. A teacher with a bent, 
may interest the children and open their minds by treating freshly 
the subject in which he is himself a proficient, in a-way in which he 
would be utterly unable to interest and open their minds on mere 
set subjects. Lord Sandon’s reply on this point was nota reply 
at all. ‘He believed that changes in the regular curriculum of 
children were very much to be deprecated.” But nobody adyo- 
cated such changes. What was advocated was that in one school 
the curriculum might include one extra, and in another, another, 
according to the special capacity of the teacher, and the specia} 
opportunities of the children under his care. What a man or woman 
can teach best, is almost always what the children will learn best, 
and what they will be most improved by learning. 


The Education vote for the year was £1,910,000, an increase 
of £203,774 on the estimate for last year. During the year, the 
number of public elementary schools in England and Wales had 
been increased by 1,056, and had risen to 14,273, the total 
accommodation afforded being now for 3,426,000 children,— 
or for 280,000 more than last year. lf the schools were 
but in the right places, this would be an adequate supply 
for the educational wants of the whole country ; but unfortunately 
they are often in places where the children are not, and the 
children in places where the schools are not. 460 new Board 
Schools had been opened in the year, supplying accommodation 
for 170,000 additional children, while 580 (on an average, smaller) 
voluntary schools had been opened, supplying accommodation 
for 110,000 additional children. Since 1870, 1,600 Board Schools 
had been established (including, that is, 600 voluntary 
schools transferred to Boards), which accommodate in all 
556,000 children ; while in the same time, 5,000 voluntary public 
and elementary schools have been established, accommodat- 
ing in all 1,100,000 additional children. About nineteen 
millions sterling had been sunk in schools by the country,—that 
is, £4,427,000 by Boards, and £13,000,000 by voluntary effort, 
supplemented by a grant of £1,750,000 by the Government, 
which comes to rather over £19,000,000 in all. In relation to 
attendance, there had been an increase of 150,000 in the average 
attendance, and of 200,000 in the numbers on the books. Qn 
the whole, this cannot be called anything but a reassuring 
budget of figures. The country is at last doing its work, and 
doing it in earnest. 


On Tuesday a deputation waited on the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer from the Conservative Organisation at Manchester, to 
express their confidence in the Government, especially as regards 
its colonial and foreign policy. Sir Stafford Northcote 
expressed, of course, his great pleasure in receiving this assur- 
ance from such a quarter, and added that in spite of great 
anxieties, he hoped that the issue of the foreign complications 
would be satisfactory to England, or at all events, such that the 
people will feel that the Government have been ‘earnestly 
and conscientiously and with a single mind endeavouring to do 
their duty, and to watch carefully over the interests of the coun- 
try which are for the time committed to their care.” That is 
cautious language, and all we object to in it isthe ‘single mind.” 
That the Cabinet are earnestly and conscientiously (though not 
very effectively) trying to do their duty, we believe, but certainly 
not with asinglemind. There is one mind of the Prime Minister, 
and another mind of the Secretary for India and his friends, and 
the two minds alternate, with no good result to the country. 





A very painful case of suicide has occurred in the Bluecoat 
School. A little boy of the name of William Arthur Gibbs, who 
had run away for the second time, and had been flogged for it on 
the first occasion, hanged himself last week, while waiting for the 
punishment he expected to receive on the nextday. Some of the 
evidence as to the condition of the School goes to show that 
bullying and severe flogging have been too common there, and 
though theauthorities deny that there was any abuse in this case, and 
the coroner's jury seem to have agreed with them, and to have re- 
turned a verdict of suicide in an unsound state of mind, there is 
obviously the greatest need for a thorough inquiry. The late 
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head master, Mr. Bell, in a letter to Friday’s Times, admits that in 
@ town school like this, with so large a number of boarders, and 
no houses for masters in the neighbourhood, the dormitories can- 
not be and are not kept under proper supervision, and suggests 
that the true remedy is migration into the country. In any case, 
there must be no excuse for thinking that boys are bullied or 
terrified into suicide,—and yet this is the impression which has 
evidently got possession of a good many who have read the story 
of poor little Gibbs’s case. We trust the inquiry will be both 
thorough and independent. 


There was an alarm on Thursday that the Colorado beetle had 
landed on the quays in Dublin, but Sir M. Hicks-Beach assured 
the House of Commons on Thursday evening that the intelligence 
was erroneous. Another beetle, twice his size, and not of any 
allied species, had been found on the quays in Dublin; and no 
doubt he lost his life at once, in consequence of being mistaken 
for a member of this more dangerous race. An invasion of 
Ireland by the Colorado beetle would be resisted even by the 


Fenians. 





The troops of the American Union have at last crossed the 
frontier of Mexico in pursuit of marauders. They did not effect 
much, but the cavalry rode for a two days’ march across the Rio 
Grande, and attacked Indians who are Mexican subjects. It is by 
no means yet clear that the Mexican Government has consented to 
these operations, though the Revolutionary Government has, and 
the Mexicans may insist on their Government remonstrating. 
It is probable that the Washington Cabinet, which does 
not want war, has calculated the chances; but in all Spanish- 
American States the population is liable to fits of un- 
governable self-assertion, more especially about questions of 
national honour. If the party in power should think that war, 
on the whole, was not for their disadvantage, there may be war 
yet between Mexico and the Union, and any war must be fol- 
lowed by annexations. Lower California is the only Mexican 
property which could be surrendered to pay expenses. 


A panic has occurred in gas shares and gas debentures, which 
at one time threatened to assume serious proportions. The shares 
in one Company fell sixteen per cent., and in almost all the 
average fall amounted to a twelfth of their value. It is stated 
that the cause of the panic was the improvement which a 
Russian engineer officer has introduced into the manage- 
ment of the electric light, by which he is enabled from one 
battery to light many candles at the same time. It is asserted 
that he can produce a light equal to four liundred gas- 
burners for a shilling an hour, but admitted that his 
*‘ candle” requires readjustment every hour. It is quite possible 
that the electricians are at last on the track of discoveries 
which will make the electric light available for popular purposes, 
but the public which has invested in gas shares would do well to 
ftemember one or two facts. There are great inventions, quite 
teal, which never come into practical use, such as the balloon, 
and there is nothing to stop the Gas Companies from buying suc- 
cessful patents, If we are not misinformed, their statutes enable 
them to deal in any public means of lighting. 


We regret deeply to notice the death of Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man, of Redcliffe Square, almost the only Anglo-Indian not 
in the service of the State who ever made himself a visible 
figure in the peninsula, and certainly the only one who ever 
received his whole education in India. A man with a splendid 
constitution, untiring energy, and vehement will, Mr. Marsh- 
man made himself from 1812 the working pivot of thé great 
Mission establishment founded by his father, and Dr. Carey, and 
Mr. Ward, and though always a layman, worked for twenty 
years as a sort of secular and unpaid bishop. He carried his 
qualities afterwards into secular life, founded the only 
weekly political paper in India—which he made a great autho, 
rity—set up the first paper-mill, rebuilt and re-endowed a 
great College at his own expense—he gave away at least £40,000, 
out of a merely professional income—compiled the first ‘‘ Code 
of Civil Law,” a huge book, big as several Bibles, and then trans- 
lated it with his own hand for the people, saying ‘that no man 
should lose property for his ease,” and for a quarter of a 
century without a break worked fifteen hours a day,—working, 
too, at full speed. The Court of Directors thanked him in a 
public letter for his educational services, and he obtained the 
Star of India; but at home he was comparatively unrecognised, 
though his ‘ History of India” was a success. He probably knew 


more of British India, its history and its circumstances, than any 
man who ever lived, and never passed a day of his life without 
adding to his information. Nature made him for a successful 
barrister, and there has been searcely a reform in India during 
the half-century to which he did not lend most effective aid. He 
believed in ‘‘ hammering,” he said, and he hammered away some- 
times till he tired his readers ; but he never in his long life lost a 
cause, and he took up many which, to all eyes but his own, 
seemed desperate. Only twenty-five years ago it was impossible 
to open an Indian paper in any Presidency without reading abuse 
or praise of John Marshman. 





Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Constructor of the Navy, and now 
M.P. for the Pembroke Boroughs, has carried his point at last, 
after a hard struggle, as to the ‘Inflexible.’ He has always 
maintained that an independent scientific judgment should be 
obtained on the alleged stability of the turret of that ship, in 
case her unplated portions fore and aft of the turret should be 
riddled by shot, and so rendered worse than useless for any pur- 
pose of maintaining the stability of the vessel. The matter 
was sharply discussed in the House of Commons yes- 
terday week, when it became obvious from Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s tone that though he intended to refuse a 
Committee of the House, he could not refuse to satisfy the 
doubts which had been raised, and on Monday night he 
stated, in answer to Sir J. Hay, that the dispute concerning 
the ‘ Inflexible’ would be referred to an independent Commission, 
not connected with the Admiralty, but consisting of experts in 
naval matters; and on Tuesday the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon said, in answer to the Duke of Somerset in the House 
of Lords, that these experts would be furnished with all the data 
for making their estimate, and that he expected the result of their 
deliberations to be one perfectly satisfactory to the public mind. 
Whether that be so or not, it will certainly be most satisfactory 
to the public mind to have the dispute decided by competent 
umpires. The public estimate of the scientific judgment of the 
Board of Admiralty has not of late years improved. Indeed, 
public confidence in it went down to a considerable extent with 
the ‘ Vanguard ’ under the blow of the ‘Iron Duke.’ 


The Turkish Government has discovered that Western Europe 
disapproves atrocities, and accordingly has begun to issue a series 
of despatches accusing the Russian troops of all possible cruelties, 
for which, however, it offers no independent evidence. On the 
other hand, the Russian Government is exceedingly anxious that 
the atrocities committed by the Turks in Bulgaria should be 
made known, and the Czar himself, it is said, has shown two men, 
one of whom had been mutilated and the other flayed, to Colonel 
Wellesley. Except in this last case, the evidence on both sides 
is imperfect, and it is more than probable that both sides are 
using these stories as a kind of asphyxiating shells. Atrocities 
are too common in Asiatic war for us to disbelieve them wholly, 
and we do net know that an excited Cossack is likely to be much 
better than an excited Turk. The difference between them is 
that the Cossack knows he is committing crime, and is shot 
for it if his officers see him; and the Turk thinks he is 
putting down Giaours who ought to be put down, and is usually 
promoted. The Turks at Batak were not condemned only for a 
massacre committed after a storm, though that is indefensible, but 
for massacring innocent people too defenceless to create any 
necessity for storming. Russians may be cruel, but they do not 
kill outraged children in heaps in villages under their own 
undisturbed government. » 


The Bill abolishing the Royal prerogative of making Irish 
Peers has been lost in the Commons, having been talked out on 
Wednesday by the Irish Members, who pleaded through Captain 
Nolan that the Bill would bring up the question of the right of 
Irish Peers to sit for Irish constituencies. We do not quite see 
that, but we have often wondered why the Conservatives have not 
abolished the restrictions which prevent Scotch Peers from sitting 
in the Commons, and [rish Peers from sitting for constituencies in 
their own island. The restriction is scarcely defensible by argument, 
and its abolition would give the Tories twenty or thirty of the 
best possible candidates. At present, the lot of a Scotch Peer 
who is not elected a representative, and cannot offer himaelf for 
any constituency, is harder on a man of ambition or abilities than 
that of any other grandee in the country. His ancient title actually 





disqualifies him for any political work, while his rank debars him 
| from many of the ordinary occupations of life. 


Consols were on Friday 943-943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_»>——_ 
THE WAR IN ARMENIA. 


Ww? would advise our readers to suspend their judgment 

for a few weeks about the war in Armenia. All 
the facts and most of the telegrams point to a great defeat 
of the Russians, and confirm the explanation of that defeat 
which we offered a week ago. The Russian plan of campaign 
involved a division of the troops, and a loss of men in 
furious direct attacks upon fortified positions, to which 
the army controlled by the Grand Duke Michael was 
entirely inadequate. It is possible, as the Times evi- 
dently suspects, that the number of efficients in that 
army was originally and intentionally exaggerated, but it is 
much more probable that both the work to be done and the 
losses suffered have been gravely under-estimated. Supposing the 
Grand Duke Michael to have had even 100,000 effective regulars, 
he would have to disperse 20,000 of them over Trans-Caucasia, 
to guard his communications and suppress insurrection, to send 
18,000 against Batoum, to march 22,000 on the road to 
Erzeroum—the force which conquered at Delibaba, and was 
defeated at Sewin—and to encamp 30,000 before Kars, leaving 
only 10,000 men for Bayazid, Ardahan, and the endless post- 
work of an invading campaign. From all these numbers, 
again, a deduction of one-third must be made for Asiatics, 
for men who are not Russians, and who are fine soldiers 
therefore only before demoralisation has set in. If, then, as 
we believe to have been the case, each of these columns lost a 
third of its Russian strength, or a fourth of its actual strength 
—in hard, persistent, plucky attacks on men in position—and a 
sixth more by wounds, sickness, and sore feet, the total out- 
side the Caucasus would be reduced to less than fifty thousand 
men, which is wholly insufficient for the work to be accom- 
plished, if anything is to be attempted beyond the siege of 
Kars. This is so patent, that a statement of the total 
abandonment of the invasion, a raising of the siege, and a 
retreat into cantonments has been accepted, even by military 
men, almost without question, as a natural sequel to the 
previous history of the campaign. 

We make no pretension to be experts, and have no wish to 
dogmatise upon the subject, but we venture to doubt whether 
this belief may not be a little premature. There is one con- 
sideration which the critics of Russia—very correct critics in 
this case—leave out of consideration, and that is, the 
stratocratic character of the Russian autocracy. We were 
the first of the anti-Turkish journals to acknowledge frankly 
that the Romanoffs were badly beaten in Armenia; but that 
they can afford to stay badly beaten, even for a time, we 
seriously doubt. The shock of such an event to the Czar’s 
Army is not like the shock of any other defeat. If Russian 
regiments are beaten by Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or Ger- 
mans, they are beaten by their equals, and there is an end of 
it, and so there is even when they are beaten by Poles, with 
this difference, that the latter, being a defeat by cousins, 
leaves an extra sting. But to be beaten by Turks is humilia- 
tion, and humiliation of the kind which induces men to find 
any scapegoat rather than attribute defeat to themselves. In 
Russia there is but one scapegoat, the Government, and but one 
Government, the House of Romanoff, which throughout its his- 


j effort to concentrate Russian forces which we detect in the 
telegrams, and by the openness with which great Russian per. 
sonages announce despondency and almost despair. The St, 
Petersburg bureaus do not parade defeat, nor is despondency a 
Russian characteristic. The grand defect of the national 
character, an exceptional form of levity, quite distinct from 
French or Irish levity, precludes despair ; and if we were Turks, 
we should consider this, the moment of exultation, the most 
dangerous moment in the war. Unless we misread the whole 
situation,—which is perfectly possible, for no experience will 
teach war to civilians,—the Turkish Commander-in-Chief has 
yet to live through the most dangerous and desperate battle 
he ever fought. He has shaken the ascendancy of Russia, the 
very safety of Russian power, on one of her most dangerous 
frontiers, and he will find it no child’s-play even during the 
remainder of this year. 





THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


HERE is much anxiety in the French situation, but there is 

more hope. That Marshal MacMahon’s Government is strain- 
ing every nerve to show what a government of combat can really 
achieve in the way of intimidation, is admitted on every side. 
Most illegally, indeed, as the most moderate lawyers of the 
Republican party say, and in direct defiance of the express in- 
tention of one of the sections of the Press Law of 1875, the 
Government are forbidding the colporteurs who hawk about the 
newspapers of France to sell any but those which they approve, 
exacting from the vendors a contract not to sell any of the papers 
they forbid, before they give them the necessary licence. In this 
way they are attempting to defeat the provision expressly adopted 
in the law of 1875, that the Government should not have 
power to prohibit the sale of any particular paper. They do 
not ignore this provision, but they evade it, by insisting that as 
they have the power to refuse a licence if they please, they 
will refuse it to any salesman who sells papers they choose 
to veto. In this country, the Judges would at once declare 
so disgraceful an evasion of the law illegal, and mulct the 
Government in costs for the base attempt. But it is the mis- 
fortune of France that the Judges there are too apt to regard 
themselves as servants of the Executive, and very rarely ven- 
ture to declare against any view of the law which the Execu- 
tive has chosen to assume. So far this attempt to burk the 
Republican newspapers is, of course, so far as it goes, a blow for 
the Republican party, since the citizens of France will see 
proclaimed on the walls, and will read in all the papers offered 
them for sale, the most flagrantly false and misleading state- 
ments of political facts;—views which some of them may 
possibly be persuaded so far to accept, that they may 
think resistance hopeless; On the other hand, the 
personal organisation of the Republican party is certainly 
good, and the irritation caused by this suppression of their 
political organs will not lead, as it would in many countries, 
to an outbreak, but rather to a cunning reticence amongst the 
greater part of the peasantry,—a reticence which they will justly 
regard as the best weapon with which to defeat this lawless ad- 
ministration. And another circumstance will aid the rural Re- 
publicans to discern the truth, without help even from the active 
personal agencies at work. Already the Departments are being 
furiously canvassed by a crowd of candidates, who all declare 
themselves assured of official support. One great host, con- 





tory has understood thoroughly and under all circumstances 
the nature of its tenure, and in its supreme hou, a few days 
after Borodino, had the intelligence to suppress its pride,—and | 
though the Czar shook with rage and humiliation till the | 
English Envoy of the Generals feared for his reason, | 
obeyed a definite order from the Army. We do not) 
believe, cannot believe, in the face of all the facts, | 


which we frankly admit to be against us, that the Russian | 


hb 


sisting of Bonapartists, Legitimists, Orleanists, are canvassing 
through the constituencies, telling the constituencies that they 
are the real approved Government candidates, and hoping 
thus to impose themselves on the Government as the only 
candidates by whom they can win. Another host is besieging 
the Government itself for its sanction, and delaying to apply 
to the constituencies till they can take the seal of administrative 
approbation with them. Ina very amusing note, which the 


Emperor will retire from Armenia, or that the telegram from | Moniteur Universel, as the organ of the Government, has in- 
St. Petersburg announcing that decision is anything but a feint. | serted on the subject of the elections, that paper complains 
That the siege of Kars has been raised we believe to be true, | bitterly of a statement made that 332 candidates will 
but suspect that it has been raised in order that before winter | be presented by the Bonapartists, 87 by the Orleanists, 
sets in, indeed within thirty days, the Grand Duke Michael' and 111 by the Legitimists. These figures, it says, are 
may strike one more desperate stroke for success on the | absolutely imaginary. The Government has made up no de- 
open field. A victory there would undo all that the | finitive list as yet of official candidates, and the statement in 
Turkish defence has done, would rehabilitate Russian | question is but one of many manceuvres by which the Bona- 
prestige in the Caucasus, where the winter will else | partists are trying “to force the hand of the Government,” and 
see anarchy, and would cow every exulting Mahommedan | to produce an impression on the elections favourable to the 
in Western Asia. That this is the view taken in Con-|Bonapartist hopes. The Moniteur Universel, of course, 
stantinople is evident from the orders issued to Mukhtar Pasha | solemnly warns Conservatives not to be taken in by such 
—and which ought not to have appeared in London—and it is | tactics. Further still, the Government organ warns the Bona- 
confirmed by the raising of the siege itself, by the sudden | partists that it cannot regard as true Conservatives ‘ those 
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who only see in the present difficulties a means of restoring 
the imperial régime.” “We are quite willing,” it adds, 
«to have Bonapartists who are, above everything, 
Conservatives, but not to have Conservatives who are, 
above everything, Bonapartists.” Here we see at once 
how difficult the Government will find it to arbitrate 
on the conflicting claims of the various candidates who 
are now speaking in their name, and how jealous it feels 
of the party which is really by far the most likely to win 
popular suffrages of the three parties which asks Government 
support. These are very good omens of the embarrassments 
besetting M. de Fourtou in the unconstitutional work on which 
he is entering, and we may be quite sure that the peasantry 
will read these indications clearly enough. They will see at 
once that if the Bonapartists win, it will not be a victory for 
Marshal MacMahon and his Government, but a victory over 
them,—that Marshal MacMahon and his Ministers will, to use 
the very words of the official journal, have been made the mere 
catspaws to take the chestnuts out of the fire for the Im- 
perialists. Hence it is hardly likelythat the peasants will vote 
for the Bonapartists only to please the Government. On the 
contrary, if they vote for the Bonapartists at all, it will be to 
overthrow a shilly-shally Government which has no mind of 
its own. But a peasantry really inclined for such a work as 
that, and yet anxious for political tranquillity, would of course 
not support the Imperialists, who can gain their end only 
through another revolution. They would vote of course for a 
Conservative Republic, which would establish instead of over- 
throwing the existing Constitution, and bring back to power 
men who do not countenance intrigues with all sorts of 
competing parties at once, but who wish to terminate 
finally the regime of suspense. A Government which has 
to violate the law on the Press and to strain the Constitution 
on every side, in order to give itself a chance with the people 
of France, can be callec Conservative only by an abuse of 
language. It is really as revolutionary in spirit as an 
Imperialist or Legitimist Government would be. It may oppose 
what it is pleased to call “social” Radicalism, but it is 
endeavouring to pull up by the roots the only political insti- 
tutions already planted, in order to see whether or not they are 
taking root at all. 

The anxious point about the prospect is the sympathy 
which some of the Liberal party are said to feel with this 
attempt of the Government to combat “ social” Radicalism. 
In another column a remarkable letter from a French proprie- 
tor is quoted, which asserts that the gentry of France, even 
where they are heartily Republican and heartily opposed to 
monarchical intrigues, wish well to this unconstitutional policy 
of Marshal MacMahon’s, simply on this account, that they desire 
tosee the gentry restored to their old position of social superiority, 
whereas it is the tendency of the new Republican spirit to put 
men of no birth and no culture into those posts of political 
responsibility which were formerly reserved for the gentry. 
“ Any gentleman will find that everywhere universal suffrage 
will prefer his carpenter, his butcher, his farmer, to him- 
self.” In other words, the “social Radicalism” which 
Marshal MacMahon finds so distasteful to Conservatives, 
is distasteful to Liberals also, and consists in the jealousy 
felt by the voting classes, of the cultivated classes, and 
the fact that the electors show a disposition to elect 
colleagues of their own grade in life where they can ;— 
though of course a certain amount of accumulated wealth 
is essential, since otherwise such persons could not afford 
to leave their business and go up to the capital to sit and 
vote. In England,the tendency is altogether the reverse. 
The jealousy, so far as it is entertained, is entertained by 
each class of the men who come out of it, not of men 
who come from a superior grade. The working-man 
will not elect a working-man who is “no better 
than” himself. A shopkeeper dearly loves to vote for a 
Scotch or Irish peer or a baronet, or at the very least, an 
“honourable” member of some noble family. He will not 
vote for a man of the wrong politics only because his rank is 
good, but of two candidates of the right politics, an English 
elector almost always prefers one who is of a higher class than 
his own, to one who ranks on the same level. The opposite view 
is, however, gaining ground in France. The people to some ex- 
tent fear that the gentry may betray them, and whether they fear 
this or not, they like the men who share their prepossessions 
and who reflect the same narrow views better than men whose 
intellectual and moral nature they only half-understand, and 
perhaps look upon as a sort of reproach to themselves. Hence 
the “social Radicalism” against which Marshal MacMahon 








has declared war is in great measure the very thing 
which the French peasantry desire to support. They are 
intense Conservatives in many things. They would not yield a 
jot to the Socialistic tendeneies of the dreamers who wish to 
tamper with the institution of property, if not also 
with the institution of domestic life. But as regards the 
policy of substituting men of their own station in society,—of 
the same ‘couche sociale,’—for men of the cultivated class, 
this they are bent upon, and nothing that Marshal MacMahon 
says will affect their obstinacy, unless it be to increase it. 
And no doubt this is a disappointment to the French Whigs 
as well as Conservatives, to Liberals who think even more 
of a large view and a cultivated conception of politics than 
they do of the name given to the institutions on behalf 
of which they vote. Still the cultivated Liberals of 
France will do well to ignore this difference and to sup- 
port, with all their heart, for the time, the most popular 
Republican candidates, whether they be retired butchers, or 
peasants who boast that they are cossus,—i.e., provided with 
a cosy pod of comfort, like the bean in its soft bed. The 
Republic once fairly established, education and the habits of 
mind which education brings with it, may be trusted to 
dissipate the jealousies between the ignorant wealth and 
the intelligent wealth of France. But if the Republic 
is undermined, and the old weary cycle of coups d'état 
and revolutions is restored, no prospect is open either 
to Liberal or Conservative but sterile faction-fights, 
arrested culture, widening class-jealousies, and it may be, 
scenes of blood. We believe that the measure of sympathy 
which the cultivated Liberals of France feel for Marshal 
MacMahon’s crusade against Radicalism, may be natural but 
is very dangerous. Nor do we doubt that on the whole all 
sincere Liberals will fight against it, trusting to remove the 
jealousy now entertained for their order by far safer and far 
juster means than any of which the present Government of 
France can be supposed capable. 





PRESIDENT HAYES. 


MERICAN affairs, which, after all, are just now only 
party affairs, have of late very much escaped attention, 

but the present position of politics in the Union is not a 
little curious. The President is governing on his own account, 
with popular approval, it is true, but still on his own account. 
He has not the support of the leaders of either party in the 
Union, and is going his own way, in tranquil and slightly 
amused defiance of everybody except his own Cabinet, and 
possibly the majority of the people. He has pursued a 
“policy” of his own in reference to the South, to patronage, 
and to the currency, and on each of these subjects the regular 
politicians of the Republican side have quarrelled with him to 
the death. He affronted them originally by his nominations 
to the Cabinet, and they are now threatening to use their in- 
fluence in the Senate to “punish” him for his contumacy. 
The grand subject of offence is, of course, the South. Mr. 
Hayes appears to have convinced himself that the struggle of 
classes still going on in most Southern States could not be 
appeased by “ bogus” Governments, but must be stopped either 
by a direct exertion of military force, or by allowing each 
State to regulate itself, without interference from the 
Federal power. As he had no sufficient Army at dis- 
posal and had ‘obtained certain pledges from the Southern 
leaders, he chose the latter course, ordered the Federal 
troopsto cease from interference in politics, and finally withdrew 
them from the South, sending the whole army, now reduced 
to 25,000, to do duty on the frontier. The ultimate result of 
this policy is still very doubtful, as the Whites have not had 
time to show their hands, to propose labour or vagrant laws, 
or to do anything except resume possession of all offices, but the 
immediate result has been comparative calm. The negroes are 
ousted from power, but are left unattacked. Of course, how- 
ever, the new Governments are more or less Democratic, and 
the Republicans assert that they are at heart disloyal; that 
they will use their restored ascendancy to make the States 
virtually independent and to establish serfage; and that the 
President has, for his own purposes, betrayed his country and 
his party. They denounce his negotiations in Mexico as cer- 
tain to lead to war, and therefore to extensions of Southern 
territory, and they ask how the Union is to be governed if the 
“solid South” is to be always Democratic, and supported by 
nearly half the electors of the North. The Southerners, they 
say, being far abler than their Northern allies, will ultimately 
be reseated in power at Washington, and there they will 
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arrange for a new and yet more formidable secession. They 
further declare that the President, who came into power as a 
“ hard-money ” man, par excellence, has compromised with the 
Inflationists by agreeing to consider silver the equivalent of 
gold, a charge which, except as regards the Debt, appears to 
be true ; and they condemn this concession as a trick sure to be 
followed by successful proposals to pay the interest on the Debt 
in silver, and thus inflict a deadly blow on the credit of the 
Union. So loudly has this particular charge been repeated, that 
the Secretary to the Treasury, who is anxious to float his new 
four-per-cent. loan, which does not go off very rapidly in 
Europe, only £400,000 having been placed up to July 10, has 
been compelled to publish assurances almost as solemn as oaths 
that the interest will be paid in gold, and that the substitution 
of any other currency whatever “ would be a breach of public 
faith.” And finally, the politicians allege, though they say 
less in public upon this subject, that the President’s 
idea of Civil Service reform, and his refusal to 
dismiss the Federal employés on political grounds, will be 
dangerous to the public as leading to the creation of a 
permanent bureaucracy, will make party politics unworkable, 
and will tend directly to break the influence which the Senate, 
under the modern system of working “the machine,” ought 
rightfully to be allowed to retain. They call upon the people, 
therefore, “‘ not to endorse the President’s policy,” but to sup- 
port the Senate in rejecting his proposals and thwarting his 
nominations. As all the regular politicians are liés with in- 
dividual Senators, and must for their own influence secure 
their control of local patronage, they respond zealously to this 
invitation, and outside Ohio no “ conventicn,” or “ caucus,” or 
party meeting can be called in which President Hayes’s name 
is not reeeived with hisses. Indeed, so great is the irritation 
that it is believed the party organisation will at the elections 
in November break down, and the Democrats will obtain 
another victory in the House of Representatives, while the 
Senate is publicly credited with a resolution to reject all the 
President’s important nominations. 

The President remains silent under it all, and his friends say 
that he is profoundly indifferent. He removes regiment after 
regiment from the South; continues his negotiations with 
Diaz, the Mexican pretender, whatever may be their drift ; 
is about to recommend the adoption of the double standard, 
with the reserve that the interest on loans contracted in gold 
must be paid in gold; and directs his Secretaries to write 
sharp letters to candidates for employment. He removes 
nobody, gives to visitors who seek office dry and business-like 
answers, and in fact, goes his own way, without much atten- 
tion to the thunderbolts which his enemies declare, rather 
shrilly, that they are about to fling. Something of this sang- 
froid is no doubt due to the character of a man naturally very 
calm and resolute, but a good deal is due also to the excep- 
tional position of Mr. Hayes, as a President who does not want 
anything, does not fear anything, and cannot be removed. He 
may hereafter be affected by the great temptation of all who 
hold power—the feeling that without it life would be too 
insipid—but at present Mr. Hayes is sincerely disposed to keep 
his promise, and reject a second nomination, even if it were 
offered him, The rage of the politicians therefore does not 
affect him personally at all—they cannot impeach him for 
moving troops or acceding to a silver currency—nor would he 
be greatly disturbed if the majority ultimately disapproved his 
course. They could not greatly interrupt it, for if they sent up a 
Democratic Congress, that would, upon the whole, approve his 
action, or at all events, would have to discover some new 
grounds of quarrel. As for the populace, they are not opposed 
to him, receive him well wherever he goes, and with that 
sense of the humorous which always crops up in American 
politics and never in our own, are rather pleased to see the 
old. party hacks so sore and soirate. The President, with 
his..foot on “old man Cameron,” seems to them an amusing, 
if not an interesting figure. The officials, whose enmity 
would be disagreeable, are delighted with their new security 
in their posts; and as to the Senate, what can the Senate do ? 
It can refuse the President’s nominations, but only up to a 
certain point, the point at which the people will begin to 
growl and Senators’ seats will become unsafe, and Mr. Hayes 
does not care particularly about his nominations. He has 
rewarded already so many of his friends and supporters in 
Ohio, that.a caricature representing the Ohio man who is not 
an office-holder is in circulation ; and he can never exhaust, or 
the Senate either, the list of fairly respectable candidates for 
publie work, It is only as regards foreign affairs that 
the Senate can seriously impede him, and as regards 





foreign affairs the Senate is very much afraid of popular 
opinion. It may be very much annoyed at his punish» 
ing border-raiders by passing troops over the Mexican frontier, 
as he did last week, but the people decidedly approve 
that “ vigorous action,” and if the Mexican President retali- 
ates, will approve the war, which, however, we should add, is 
a most improbable result, unless the dominant party in Mexico 
think that war would offer an escape from their domestic diffi- 
culties. The President, in fact, is independent, and for the 
moment by far the most real power in the Union, guiding its 
policy with more authority than an English Premier can, even: 
when supported by a majority in both Houses. 

Of course, to English eyes the merit or demerit of the 
President’s action will depend entirely upon a question to which 
there is as yet no answer. What will the leading Southerners 
do with their new power? If they act as they say they will 
act—leave the negroes in possession of the franchise, oul only 
persuade enough of them to vote on their side, drive 
out the carpet-baggers, and restore firm or even stern 
government in the South, Mr. Hayes will be pronounced 
successful, and the Republican party, which has grievously 
discredited itself of late, will be practically abandoned. But 
if the Southerners, elated with their victory, virtually dis- 
franchise the negroes, by driving them from the polls, and b 
a series of labour laws, vagrant laws, and laws making b 
of contract a penal offence re-establish serfage, and with it a 
civilisation with which a free Republic cannot co-exist, Mr. 
Hayes will be considered a dangerous innovator, who has 
sacrificed the Union to make government easy, and the Re- 
publican leaders, with all their faults, will be acknowledged to 
have perceived the true difficulty of the situation. e feel, 
we confess, at present some serious misgivings. The re- 
establishment of slavery in its old form is of course 
impossible, but we know of no instance in which a popu- 
lation of slaveholders has voluntarily allowed its former 
slaves to become freeholding peasants, or has been able 
to regard their refusal to work for low wages as any- 
thing but a menace to society. If planters in Jamaica 
cannot be trusted with legislative power after 39 years of free- 
dom we see no reason why planters in Alabama should be 
moderate after only twelve years of emancipation. Affairs 
may go better than we expect, partly because the Southern 
leaders have had a terrible education in politics, partly be- 
cause the negroes are now protected by the Constitution, and 
partly because the Federal authority, though passive, is still 
of necessity watchful ; but we do not yet feel sure that at the 
end of his term President Hayes, for all his independence, 
will enjoy the popularity in England which at present 
undoubtedly is accruing to his conduct. He may be a very 
firm, able, and conscientious man, and yet misunderstand the 
complicated civilisation with which he has to deal. 





SOUTH AFRICA IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
E Bill allowing the Colonies of South Africa to constitute 


themselves a Federal State passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons on Monday by 81 to 19, after the 
poorest debate we ever remember to have read. The very 
sense that there is such a thing as statesmanship appears 
to be departing from the House of Commons, and a pro 
which in happier times would have been made the occasion 
of great speeches on broad points of Imperial policy was turned 
into a peg for a poor debate on an incidental arrangement, 
doubtless of importance, but only a mere detail in the main 
scheme. There can be no doubt that Lord Carnarvon, who, 
during his former administration of the Colonial Office, federal- 
ised Canada, who has pressed very strongly the federalisation 
of South Africa, and who selects Governors who will approve 
or foster the federalisation of Australia, is deliberately and 
very strongly pushing forward a policy of immense moment. 
It is nothing less than the conversion of the most. valu- 
able Colonies of Great Britain into very extensive and, 
as events will hereafte: show, very powerful Commonwealth 
governed by universal suffrage, administered by elected 
governments, and dependent upon England only through 
the interest which their populations feel in the traditions, 
the prosperity, and the future of the Empire. The free 
Colonies are to cease, if he has his way, to be petty.com- 
munities, scarcely noticeable in themselves, and to become great 
States, covering half continents, with an important influence 
at home, with a certainty of a hearing through their Agents, 
who become practically their accredited Ministers, and with 
such a position among mankind that the revolt of one of them, 
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or its peaceful departure, or its announcement of unfriendly feel- | 
ing, would gravely affect the reputation or it might be even. 
the power of the mother-country. The secession of the Cana- | 
dian Dominion, or of the South-African Federation, or of the 
Australian Continent would be a very grave event indeed, one 
sufficient to overthrow a Ministry and disorganise political | 
combinations of the most immediate moment. ‘The political 

weight of a group of Colonies is quintupled by Federation. 

The change may affect the whole history of the Empire, 

and the whole future of the English - speaking people, 

and it has been accomplished so far without the 

English people as a body having ever thoroughly understood 

what was being done, although, no doubt, the political 

classes have given it a very cordial and nearly unanimous | 
approval. If Representative Government is to have any mean- 
ing, a policy so large as this ought to attract a thorough dis- 
cussion from the House of Commons ; ought to be approved or 
disapproved with some deliberation, and upon grounds which 
would show that Members were at least aware of the 
greatness of their own acts. What is the House for, if it lets 
a Minister make a nation without opening its lips either in 
admiration or rebuke? Instead of this serious debate, the 
second Confederating Bill, covering all British possessions on 
an entire continent, was introduc2zd by the Under-Secretary 
of State with a lazy remark that he dared say everybody 
interested in the subject knew all the arguments about it as 
well as he did—that is, by a refusal to explain the policy 
adopted to the people at all—and was attacked by the Opposi- 
tion of the night in speeches of the poorest technical criti- 
cism. ‘Sir Charles Dilke did, indeed, say that the bounds of 
the new Dominion were ‘still unsettled, which is a true 
and, if the Bill were not permissive, a serious objec- 
tion to its passing; but then, as Sir Charles Dilke also 
said that a Bill for federating South Africa might allow 
Egypt to enter the federation, it did not very much matter what 
he said. Even Mr. Courtney, who seriously disliked the Bill and 
was almost savage about the incidental annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, had nothing to say about the general advantage or disadvan- 
tage of such federations, but assumed, without a shadow of 
proof, that a broad and long-continued policy was a mere 
dodge to catch again one or two territories in South Africa 
which had been previously resigned, and seemed to think that 
because a policy had been initiated in London instead of Cape 
Town or Pietermaritzburg, therefore it was a bad policy and 
self-condemned. Why should not the Home Government 
initiate, if the Colonial Governments are left free to disagree ? 
All that is very disheartening to those who desire to see 
Parliament remain the Great Council of the nation, who wish 
the House to educate those who elect it, and who are alarmed 
at the terrible speed with which the whole business of public 
debate upon all subjects, from the foundation of new States to 
the conduct of Home-rulers, is being handed over to irresponsi- 
ble and anonymous journalists. This entire South-African matter, 
by far the largest bit of legislation effected this Session, a pro- 
posal revealing a great policy, and certain to produce, whether for 
good or evil, vast restilts, has never been truly debated in Parlia- 
ment at all, but has*beem passed by the Colonial Office through 
the votes of a —_ majority, after a certain amount of not 
too careful deliberation in the newspapers. That may be 
‘government, but it is not government’ by Parliament. We 
approve most cordially and thoroughly of these federations, 
believing that they raise the Colonies in the scale of the world, 
and will therefore produce in them a higher ‘political life, 
a more disinterested policy, and an abler class ‘of ‘political men, 
but our approval does not blind us to the fact that the case 
against them has never been fairly stated, that the views of 
loval objectors have never been expressed, and that we are 


off with a sentence which may be taken as either a compliment or 
a jeer; but the ultimate fault is that of Parliament itself, which 
leaves the greatest subjects to be debated by outsiders, arid 
will not even come together unless some Artilleryman ‘or 
Engineer has been deprived of the arrears of an extra twopence 
a day. 

Little enough was said about confederation itself, and as to 
the details of the Bill, there was scarcely a sentence worth noting, 
unless we are to take as one Mr. Oourtney’s obiter dictum 
that Free States could not be expected to come under a 
Government in which the Upper House was appointed by the 
Crown,—a remark that hits a blot in the Bill, but coming 
out of the blue in that way, as a mere assertion, and a very 
feeble assertion, for all free Englishmen are under a Par- 
liament in which the Upper House is appointed by the 
Crown, can hardly be considered a contribution to debate. 
Lord Carnarvon is left to draw a Constitution just as if 
he were an English Sieyés, and make his new Dominion 
aristocratic, or democratic, or plutocratic, or “mixed,” just 
as may seem to him to be most fitting. We have no doubt 
he will make an excellent Constitution, for he has experience, 
inventiveness, and a thorough determination to make his policy 
succeed after he has passed out of office ; but then we want to 
see Parliament take its share not only in the voting of laws, 
but in the deliberation on them, desire to find the-great 
mass of ability and knowledge collected in the Oommons 
applied to the grave business before it, and cannot conceal from 
ourselves that except in seeming there is no deliberation at all. 
There was some discussion on the annexation of the Transvaal, 
but there was none whatever on the scheme before the House, 
and that result is most discreditable to its present political 
tone. There was no pressing necessity for discussing the 
Transvaal, which has ceased to be a burning question. ‘The 
Government had given every opportunity for ‘that of 
course necessary and proper debate, by asking for £100,000 
to set the Treasury of the Province on its legs, 
and Mr. Oourtney’s savage remarks were as prema- 
ture as they were crude. What is the use of saying 
that a policy approved implicitly by the whole nation, 
and only denounced by nineteen Members, is one for which 
England “ought to blush,” and never explaining whether the 
policy so condemned is confederation or annexation? Small 
assertive criticism of that kind furthers no end, except by 
bringing out the lamentable facts that the Colonial Office has 
no representative in the Commons—though we admit Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen makes a capital vice-deputy-substitute 
for one—and that the House itself has so lost its political in- 
terests that its more serious minds will not attend and debate, 
even when a nation is being made. 





CONSERVATIVE MANCHESTER AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


ONSERVATIVE Manchester, on Wednesday, sent a depu- 
tation to Sir Stafford Northcote to express its confidence 

in the Government, “ particularly in relation to their foreign and 
colonial policy,” and Sir Stafford Northcote of course’said all 
that was proper in reply about the strength and aid which such 
assurances from such a place confer on the Government which 
receives them. We do not doubt that such assurances must 
be full of consolation to the Chancellor of the Exch 5 for 
Manchester is not only a rich and powerful but a pradent and 
anxious city, which has much to lose by rashness and much to 
gain by caution. And so far as regards the Colonial policy of 
the Government, we have no reason at all hitherto to differ 
with Conservative Manchester on the point. The Colonial 
policy of the Government has seemed to us to combine bold- 
ness with caution in that happy proportion which is a far better 





ing avast change in the Empire mainly out of confidence 

in one man. ‘There must be objections to extinguishing the 
spi of so “many organic bodies, although they may 
beanswerable. There must be evils in diminishing such 
wonderful opportunities of variety in political experiment, 
though the evils:may be less than the advantages. There 
must be mischiefs attendant on this coming together of so many 
separate planets, even if they come together without a clang. 
There must in short be a case for “ Particularismus,” as the 
Germans call it, and it is not to the credit of Parliament that it 
is not stated in such a way as to compel Ministers to show the 
overwhelming force of the arguments upon the opposite side. 
The primary fault is, of course, Mr. Lowther’s, who does not 
see why he should bore himself by explaining to uninteresting 
people arguments they cither know already or ‘would not 
understand if they did know, and who, therefore, puts them 








safeguard for a great empire than either quality takem-dlone. 
Nay, we will go a step further, and say that if the confidence 
expressed by Conservative Manchester, in her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy could by any possibility mean only ‘comfi- 
dence in the representative of the Government in the Commons, 
we should not much wonder at it. So faras Sir Stafford Northcote 
has spoken on Foreign Policy, he has shown a very considerable 
amount of prudence, and done much to neutralise the anxiety 
and even alarm caused by the very different adé@resses'of his 
chief. But that Oonservative and Oommercial Manchester 
should seriously think it right to do all in their power ‘to 
strengthen the hands of a Government of which Lord Beacons- 
field is the head, and which, under his auspices, has-‘done all 
it can to get itself well hated by both parties “to the 
present war, and feared by neither, is really a ‘tremendous 
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illustration of the predominance of party loyalty over common- 
sense. Commercial Manchester in 1853 and 1854 cordially 
supported Lord Palmerston’s bold foreign policy, and we do 
not deny that she was in many respects wise. Commerce 
grows at least as much through the greatness and boldness of the 
nation that engages in it, as by its wariness and unoffendingness. 
Again, Manchester apparently approved, or at all events never 
disapproved, Lord Palmerston’s neutrality in the Danish 
war and Mr. Gladstone’s in the Russian episode of the 
Franco-German war, and again we do not say that she 
was wrong. Commerce prospers under bold leadership, but at 
least she holds her own under eautious leadership, and there 
was certainly deliberate caution in the former case, in the 
manner in which we backed out of ambiguous engagements, 
and in the latter case, in the manner in which we counted the 
cost of quarrel, and accepted the dictatorial Russian infraction 
of the Treaty of Paris rather than plunge into a struggle 
in which we had no great interest, and for which we were not 
prepared. But for a great commercial city like Manchester to 
come forward with an emphatic declaration of confidence in 
the foreign policy of the present Government is a very 
different thing indeed. That foreign policy, alternately brag- 
gart and timid, but above all vaccillating, has achieved no 
one of the ends it set before it, and has alienated both 
Russians and Turks, Lord Derby tried to snub the German 
Empire in relation to the Berlin Memorandum, but before 
many months were passed, he had to go morally on his knees to 
Prince Bismarck to intervene, and was met by him with a most 
severe snub in return. He did all in his power to secure an ally in 
Austria, pleaded Austrian reluctance against the only solution of 
the Eastern Question which would have satisfied Russia, and 
distinctly intimated that Austria would probably oppose that 
solution by force. Austria is now admitted on all hands to be 
a broken reed on which we cannot lean, and is known to be much 
more likely to make terms with Russia than to support us, And 
all this time the Prime Minister has gone on irritating Russia,and 
giving spasmodic encouragement to Turkey which he failed to 
follow up by the hoped-for assistance. The double despatch 
of the fleet to Besika Bay has clearly been a double source of 
disappointment to the Turkish Government, and a double affront 
to the Russian. The mission of Lord Salisbury was, again, one 
of the most vacillating concessions ever made, when we look at it 
in the light of recent events, and observe what pains have been 
taken since his return to reproach Russia for the very course 
which Lord Salisbury regarded, and said publicly that he re- 
garded, as the one motive-power of the Conference. In one 
word, the foreign policy of the Government,—owing, no doubt, 
to its rash and ill-informed Prime Minister and its feeble 
Foreign Secretary,—has been precisely what a Conservative 
commercial city should most fear and denounce,—a policy of 
bounce and disavowal, a policy that raised the notion of aggres- 
sion one day and of panic the next, a policy that made enemies of 
friends and that transformed hostility into contempt, a policy 
rash without boldness and deprecatory without caution, the 
very policy to injure the general reputation of a country, with- 
out securing its neutrality and therefore its commercial 


- prospects. If that is the kind of policy which Manchester 


Conservatives really admire, we cannot say we feel much re- 
spect either for their commercial shrewdness or their moral 
tastes. But no doubt they do not really admire it, but only 
persuade themselves that they do, in deference to that most 
exigent of all claims,—the claim of party. 





ENGLISH CONSULS IN TURKEY. 


N R. BOURKE’S reply to Mr. Shaw Lefevre suggests that 
a he was either conscious that he had a bad case, or 
stricken with unusual inability to manage a good one. Most of 
the statements contained in his speech have the fault of a 
total want of connection with the matter in hand. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre had called attention to certain alleged inconsistencies 
between the reports of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Freeman upon 
the condition of the Christians in Bosnia. The circumstance 
that these two gentlemen have made contradictory statements 
upon a matter in which exact truth is so hard to get at proves 
nothing against the good-faith of either of them. At the 
most, it shows that one or other of them must have been 
mistaken, But Mr. Bourke at once carried the controversy into a 
region which Mr. Shaw Lefevre had carefully abstained from 
entering. The great question, he said, was whether there was any 
intentional design on the part of Consul Holmes to misinform 
the Government. That would have been the great question, if 








Mr. Shaw Lefevre had proposed a vote of censure on Mr, 
Holmes for misinforming the Government, or on the Govern- 
ment for allowing themselves to be misinformed by Mr. 
Holmes. But the most that had been suggested was that 
Mr. Holmes’s reports had been coloured by that disposition to 
extenuate the vices of the Turks which until lately has been 
traditional at the English Foreign Office. Mr. Bourke might 
have been content to say that as the Government had no 
means of knowing which of the conflicting reports were 
nearest the truth, they had nothing to do except to suspend 
their judgment on the point. Instead of this, he maintained 
that there was no inconsistency between them, and he 
proceeded to establish this by showing that Mr. Holmes’s 
reports were borne out by other authorities. The most 
important of the discrepancies alleged by Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
relate to the character and position of the Bosnian insurgents, 
Mr. Holmes says that they are bands of brigands who have 
come across the frontier from Austrian territory, and that 
the insurrection itself is nothing more than a cloak for 
brigandage. Mr. Freeman says that they are almost without 
exception natives of the country, that the strictest discipline is 
maintained among them, and that brigandage and murder are 
most severely punished. It is plain, therefore, that the two 
Consuls have come to diametrically opposite conclusions. The 
one holds that the insurrection in Bosnia is of home growth, 
and that it has mainly been caused by the oppressions of the 
Turkish authorities. The other holds that it is an importa- 
tion from without, and that any part that the natives have 
taken in it has been due to the example and advice of evil-dis- 
posed strangers. Mr. Holmes may be right or Mr. Freeman may 
be right, but they cannot both be right. Yet it would be 
easier to show that both were right, than to show, as Mr. 
Bourke essayed to do, that both have said the same thing. 
The reason he gives for believing this is that the Times cor- 
respondent has said the same thing as Mr. Holmes, the 
argument apparently being, when fully stated: Things which 
are equal to the same are equal to one another; Mr. Holmes’s 
and Mr. Freeman’s statements are the same as the Times’ cor- 
respondent’s statement,—therefore, they are the same as one 
another. This would have been fair reasoning, if Mr. Bourke 
had proved both parts of his minor premiss. But he has 
only shown that Mr. Holmes’s statements are the same as 
the statements of the Times’ correspondent. Mr. Bourke’s 
idea of a common measure of two quantities seems to be satis- 
fied if the common measure measures one quantity out of two. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre incidentally raised a graver question 
than the agreement or disagreement between Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Freeman. Mr. Holmes has not been content with report- 
ing to his Government that the Bosnian insurgents are merely 
a band of foreign brigands,—he has made this view of the 
facts the basis of a recommendation to the Turkish Com- 
mander-in-Chief to take steps to drive these so-called brigands 
across the frontier. The result of this recommendation, 
according to a correspondent of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s, is that 
thousands of fresh refugees have had to leave their villages at 
the approach of the Turkish troops. Now, Mr. Bourke says 
distinctly that he does not know whether the statements of 
the Times’ correspondent relative to the character of the 
Bosnian insurgents are true, and as he has himself insisted on 
the identity between these statements and Mr. Holmes’s, it 
follows necessarily that he does not know whether Mr. 
Holmes’s statements are true. It was to be expected, 


.| therefore, that he would decline to take the responsi- 


bility of Mr. Holmes’s advice to the Turkish Commander- 
in-Chief, and inform the House that Mr. Holmes had been 
directed that it was no part of an English Oonsul’s duty to 
stimulate the flagging energies of the Turkish soldiery. In- 
stead of this, Mr. Bourke denied that Mr. Holmes had done 
anything wrong in advising the Turkish Government to take 
steps to drive these brigands across the frontier. Subjectively 
speaking, this may be true. Mr, Holmes no doubt believes 
that the Bosnian insurgents are brigands, and holding this 
belief, he may have been justified in urging the Turks to get 
rid of them. But Mr. Bourke had just stated that he does 
not know whether they are brigands or not. In that case, it 
would have been more decent if he had waited to make him- 
self sure, before publicly making Mr. Holmes’s advice to the 
Turks his own. Supposing that Mr. Freeman is right upon 
this point, and not Mr. Holmes—and even if there were no 
corroborative evidence on Mr. Freeman’s side, one Consul 
is a priori as likely to be right as the other—these in- 
surgents have as much claim to the benefit of English 
neutrality as the Russians. Their resistance to the Turks 
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is a part of the general effort which is now being made to 
overturn the Ottoman Empire. As regards this effort, Eng- 
land has declared her determination to remain neutral. If 
Mr. Holmes had exhorted the Bosnian insurgents to take steps 
to drive the Turkish troops across the frontier, we suspect 
that the Government would have promptly disavowed him. On 
the principle that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander—and we know of no other principle on which neu- 
trality can be maintained—they should equally have disavowed 
him when he addressed his exhortations to the Turks. We 
admit that on the hypothesis that these insurgents are mere 
brigands, his act may have been justifiable, but Mr. Bourke 
cannot claim the benefit of this concession, after saying that he 
does not know whether they are brigands or not. Mr. Holmes’s 
advice is consistent with his theory; Mr. Bourke’s adoption 
of the advice is not consistent with his repudiation of the 
theory. 
Mr. MacColl gives in the letter we publish to-day a curious 
corrective to another assertion of Mr. Bourke’s. In 1860 the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople instructed the Consuls 
in Turkey to report on the condition of the Christians. With 
the instructions was inclosed a despatch suggesting the kind 
of report which it was desired to obtain. By some mistake, 
the Consul at Aleppo received and answered the despatch con- 
taining the instructions before he received the despatch con- 
taining the suggestion how the instructions were to be obeyed. 
As soon as the latter document reached him, he hastened 
to apologise to the Ambassador for having answered his 
questions without being aware of the motives which dictated 
them, and then proceeded, by way of amends, to contradict 
himself wherever it was necessary. If we could believe 
that both of his answers had been designedly given to 
the public, we should have a very high opinion of the 
honest simplicity of the Foreign Office. It seems probable, 
however, that their appearance in the same Parliamentary 
paper is due rather to careless editing than to political frank- 
ness. We have always been under the impression that 
when the Foreign Office has wanted information about 
Turkish matters, it has usually been to stave off or otherwise 
dispose of some inconvenient inquiry. From this point of 
view, a Consular statement confirming the suspicions or fears 
expressed in an inconvenient inquiry would have been worse 
than no information at all. British Consuls are certainly not 
worse than their neighbours, but they must have been some- 
thing more than human if they had persisted in making state- 
ments which would have had no influence on their chief's policy, 
and might have had a very injurious influence on their own pros- 
pects. So long as the English Government knew the sort of infor- 
mation they were getting, it argues a heroic conception of a 
Consul’s duty to expect him to send home information which he 
knows will be distasteful to those whose orders he has to obey. An 
impression of this kind is difficult to substantiate, but it is one 
that we entertained long before the Eastern Question became 
as prominent as it now is, and Mr. Skene’s two despatches are 
an incidental confirmation of. it. Considering how singularly 
little acquaintance with the real state of things in Turkey 
has been shown by English statesmen, they will hardly be 
well advised in maintaining that they have all along been in 
possession of the best information on the subject. 








SHALL WE ALL LIVE AGAIN? 
IL—THE NEGATIVE SIDE. 


HE answer to the Comtist proposition that the immortality 
of the soul is only a misdescription of the posthumous life 
of man, contained in the last Spectator, is a very strong one, 
but does not quite cover the whole case. There is a heresy 
subtler than Mr. Harrison’s, and it may be more dangerous, which 
at present greatly attracts a few, and by-and-by will attract thou- 
sands, who, nevertheless, are not willing to place themselves 
entirely outside the Christian pale. It attracts me, I confess, 
very strongly, and though as yet it is not fairly entitled to be 
called a Faith, but only a working hypothesis, a theory that 
explains much, if not all, of the perplexing problem of existence, 
perhaps I may be permitted to state it, for the sake of con- 
venience, as if it were an absolute conviction. I hold, then, as a 
hypothesis, that some men, possibly very many men, a large propor- 
tion, live again, but that all men do not ; that the potentiality of 
continued existence, which we call Soul, is not an inherent quality 
or attribute of the human race, but an acquired or given quality 
of some portion of it only. My reasons for that belief are these. 


The existence of a Creator, of a sentient Being who is the 
ultimate cause of all material things, of which man has or can have 
cognisance, is assumed. If that is not granted, we are all thrown 
back upon a different and far deeper line of argument, into which 
to-day I have neither space nor inclination to enter, but that being 
granted, then it follows that the existence of man must have some 
purpose, some object which that Creator intends through man to 
serve. It is simply incredible that so marvellous an exertion of 
power, conscious and far-seeing power, as the development or crea- 
tion of man, could be meaningless, or could have a small meaning, 
could have been accomplished in sport, or for a purely temporary 
end. About the method of the work of creation I say nothing, and 
for the purpose of this argument, care nothing. Whether man is 
the result of direct creation, or of the slow development of an 
effective law, is a matter just now of very minor importance. The 
Being who could create out of nothing or out of Himself so efficient 
a material atom that out of it man had to spring; the Legislator 
who could make a law so far-seeing, so wise, and so compelling, that 
under it, through endless centuries or cycles of centuries, the fittest 
must survive, and the unfit must perish ; who could foresee Newton, 
and compel an Ascidian to such obedience that out of him Newton 
not only could come, but must come,—is a Being and a Legislator 
that is sufficient for me. Whether He is the ultimate God, the 
One of whom man strains so perpetually and fails so grievously 
to form a conception, or only a Demiurgus, a subordinate 
existence entrusted with delegated power, and capable, 
therefore, alike of mistake and of termination,—He is so 
utterly above me, that if I can only know His laws, I will 
obey them; if I can only discover His will, I will do it; if 
I can only ascertain His purpose, I will do my best—as a dog 
would, and that analogy is far too lofty—to ensure their fulfil- 
ment. Whatever He is, the notion that if He exists He can have 
wasted the marvellous energy discernible in the making of man 
by creative fiat, or by vivifying law, is incredible, and indeed 
absurd. There must—that one hypothesis, the existence of a 
creating Mind being granted—be a purpose in the making 
of man. And if man, as a whole, as an existence, dies 
with this life, that purpose has failed. Think of it as he 
will, regard it from any point of view, rack his brains till they 
are sick with thought, or doubt, or longing, and still the keenest 
intellectuality among us has only to acknowledge that man as a 
mortal being is a failure. He is not a fit object of love toa 
Creator, even if one could conceive of an object of love with the 
life of anephemeris. He is not a contribution to the glory of God, 
whatever sense you may put upon that glory. He is not of any 
use, or rather the separate quality in him—the accumulating mind 
—is not of any use, for he and it and all its gains, vast as they may 
yet become, must, if he is mortal, pass into nothingness, nothing- 
ness so absolute that we may reverse even Emerson’s tremendous 
sentence, and affirm that man is not even manure; for within a 
period which even as mortals count is small, the world will be 
chilled beyond the vivifying effect of any guano man has yet dis- 
covered, or used, or can become. There is no purpose in man’s 
existence; or, to be more exact, no purpose in the existence of 
that in him which separates him from the brute, if he is not to 
endure. 

There may be, doubtless there are, minds to which the idea of 
God is always present, yet to which that argument seems weak. 
So be it. I am stating an opinion, not pronouncing a dogma, 
when I say that to me it is unanswerable, that my mind, 
though capable of holding doubts on all things, even 
the Hindoo doubt whether all is not illusion, and capable of 
at least comprehending absolutely negative thought, refuses to 
dissociate the existence of God and the continued existence of 
man ; is incapable of perceiving that Deism and Materialism are 
not direct contradictions in terms, unworthy, when the con- 
ditions are once perceived, of simultaneous discussion. But 
the belief that the existence of man has a purpose which 
is not fulfilled if he dies like a flower, does not carry with 
it the belief that the existence of every man has equally 
a purpose which must always be fulfilled. The purpose may be 
general,—something which the whole race of man may fulfil, and 
not the individual. In every other department of life we see, or 
think we see, the operation of the grand law, the survival of the 
fittest. Why not in this department of living after death? In 


everything else the practice of the governing Mind is the pro- 
fusest waste. Why not in the creation ofman? Stars, we know, 
perish. Entire species of living creatures have died out unknown. 
Whole races of men, some of them of high mental qualities, have 
passed to the abyss. No matter perishes; but the being into 





which matter is formed, the tree, the flower, the statue, perishes 
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irretwievably every day. Why should not the man in 
whom that.which his Creator desires, or it may be needs—for I 
have-carefully avoided rejection of the possibility that man’s 
Creator may not be the ultimate Ruler who is self-sufficient and 
perfect—also perish irretrievably? Is not the probability so 
great as to amount to certainty—many Churches affirm it 
—that the stillborn child perishes like a plucked bud; and 
why should there not be still-born spiritualities, persons in 
whom. the anima—the something, whatever it is, which has 
force sufficient to survive death—never reaches maturity? Why 
should the congenital idiot continue? Or why the bad man, 
if he is bad not as the world reckons badness, but as the Author 
of life reckons it, Granted a Creator, and granted a purpose in 
his creation, why should that which does not fulfil the purpose 
not be cast away like the still-born child, the undeveloped acorn, 
the carbon half-hardened, but not wholly hardened into diamond ? 
That would be waste, for some spiritual. essence must have 
perished? Nay, the spiritual essence must be, if it exists at all, 
as imperishable as matter, but like matter may, in its dissolution, 
be but the material for new forms. If there were but a remanet 
left. which fulfilled the purpose, or helped to carry it on, 
the object of creation would be accomplished, and man’s mind 
have its visible and sufficient place in the great scheme. If 
only those survived who were the fittest for the work to be 
achieved, the law that to all seeming governs the universe, 
would be all the more perfectly unbroken. Where is the 
depravation of the idea of Deity, or of the idea of man, in 
that. conception ? 

But what, then, constitutes fitness? Who shall tell? It may 
be force of will, base as that idea seems, for the one quality which 
cannot be in a perfect being, and can be in an imperfect one, 
the quality of capacity for effort, would seem at first sight 
the quality likely to be most worthy of survival. It may be 
intellectual power, for that seems to be the quality differentiating 
man. from creatures otherwise as finely organised by nature as 
himself, It may be goodness, the moral harmony which brings 
man nearest to the Being who created him, and which, when 
found in man, always suggests to men of all creeds that in him 
there is something other than himself, some prevenient grace, as 
the theologians say. It may be even, as many heretics hold, 
belief in Christ ; for though it is difficult to conceive that in the 
fact of the absence of that belief, which may be involuntary, there 
is. guilt, yet. it is certain that from the presence of that belief, 
once full and complete, arises in man a new and distinctive 
force—call it Love, Charity, Benevolence, Sympathy, what you 
will—which, if the purpose of man’s creation is to make of 
him an agent who can suffer and strive for the sake of others, 
may be the very force he was created to develope. But that 
the fitness must exist is certain, that it cannot and does not 
exist in all men is equally certain, and I find it difficult to 
understand why unfitness should survive. Why should a Digger 
Indian live for ever, any more than a Newfoundland dog? Out of 
the notion that it does survive have arisen the worst half of theo- 
logical ideas, the beliefs in sacrifices necessary to appease an 
angry God, in excessive and almost revolting punishment, 
in the necessity for accuracy about dogma under eternal 
penalties, and in the incurability except by a miracle of the 
badness in man, 

The bad consequences which, owing to human perversity, may 
spring out of any Faith furnish no proof whatever that that 
faith is false. Many scientific truths, absolute truths, would, if 
popularly known to an otherwise uneducated world, be extremely 
mischievous. But it is not certain, though it is often alleged, 
that the consequences of this faith would ultimately be bad. 
As the world advances in intelligence, the dread of extinction 
may become as powerful a deterrent as that dread of hell 
which has been so fearful an addition to human suffering, 
and has done so little to check human crime. To cease to 
be is not to sleep, whatever Mirabeau might say; and in the 
universal reluctance to commit suicide as a mode of escaping 
suffering, we have a partial measure of the reluctance with which 
the majority of human beings would look forward to annihilation. 
A few might resolve that life was pleasant and sleep restful, and the 
hope of future life distracting, and so become mere intellectual 
swine; but on the other hand, a few would, if they could but hold 
this faith with any certainty, gain from it a new motive for exertion, 
for self-sacrifice, and for that ‘‘ missionary work” among men 
which, often as it is derided, is still the highest manifestation of 
altraism,—the work which whoso does in singleness of heart and 
perfect self-subjugation comes nearest among mankind to the 
apostolic life, 





IL—THE AFFIRMATIVE SIDE. 


HE weak spot in this argument appears to me to lie here,— 
that it treats the future life too much from the side.of the 
hypothetical purpose which God has had, or may have had,, in: 
creating us, and too little from the side of the actual humanity. 
with which we have to deal, and the indications He has so given us. 
In such a paper as this, it would be idle to attempt a disquisition on 
the reasons for anticipating a future life, but I must say this,—that 
there seem to me even stronger reasons for treating men asin this 
respect all of one type, than for the faith in immortality itself,— 
which, however, I firmly hold. This at least is certain ;—for 
whatever destiny man is made, it has been prepared for him 
through long ages of prehistoric, and not only prehistoric, but 
prehuman existence. The nature thus slowly moulded and forged 
in the great laboratory of the past, necessarily traces back ‘its 
lineage to a common ancestry of infinitely longer duration and 
one infinitely more important in its bearing on the nature we 
now have, than any ancestry which any single race, or 
tribe, or family, least of all any individual, can point to’as exclu- 
sively its own. The differences between individual and individual, 
between family and family, between race and race, seem to us 80 
great only because we discriminate the differences at once, but see 
likeness without discerning it. It is the vast extent of the com- 
munity of nature uniting us, which makes us think so much of the 
differences of type, and which makes us exaggerate their relative 
amount and significance. But when we come to think what ims 
mortality means, we feel at once that whatever may be or may 
not be involved in it, it is at least a characteristic so intrinsically 
great and momentous, that a nature carefully prepared for it, 
must have a great many characteristics which a nature not prepared 
for it and not intended for it, could hardly share. To suppose that the 
same tree would bear two completely distinct kinds of fruit, so 
distinct that the one should go on ripening for endless ages, while 
the other should ripen and rot in a few score of years, is to sup- 
pose something for which the analogy of nature gives us no kind of 
warrant. Of course, what I am saying only goes so far as this,— 
that the nature so carefully evolved by the cosmic agencies of 
millions of years, and disciplined in a long common ancestry of 
prehistoric and historic conditions, must be, to start with, made 
of much the same stuff in one man as in another; and that, 
great as the difference due to use or abuse may be, 
it is not credible that there is any intrinsic difference be- 
tween different human beings in their initial capacity for im- 
mortal life. Of course, this is not saying that God could not 
suddenly destroy, if He so pleased, what is intrinsically capable of 
an immortal destiny; nor that it is abstractedly inconceivable 
that this awful decree might really go forth, as the penalty of mis- 
used powers. But it issomething—indeed a vast step—to realise that 
if He does decree this, it is as it were putting a violent end to the 
preparations of immeasurable ages ;—that such a result is a great 
moral catastrophe, not the natural close of a career. The moral 
fact which sows so ineradicable belief in a future life im self- 
conscious men—the recognition of personal identity, the be- 
wildering consciousness of the ‘‘I,” beneath all the marvellous 
changes of body and mind which time brings to us all between in- 
fancy and age—is the same in us all. Sir James Stephen, certainly 
no mere dreamer, still less a facile believer in the transcendental 
assumptions of theology, in commenting ona passage of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill's, has put this very powerfully :—‘All human 
language, all human observation implies that the mind, the I, is a 
thing in itself, a fixed point in the midst of a world of change, 
of which world of change its own organs form a part. It 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. It was what 
it is when its organs were of a different shape and consisted 
of different matter from their present shape and matter. 
It will be what it is when they have gone through other 
changes. I do not say that this proves, but surely it suggests, it 
renders probable, the belief that this ultimate fact, this starting- 
point of all knowledge, thought, feeling, and language, this 
‘ final inexplicability ’ (an emphatic though a clumsy phrase), is 
independent of its organs; that it may have existed before they 
were collected out of the elements, and may continue to exist 
after they are dissolved into the elements.” And a little further 
on, he adds what, coming from such a writer as Sir James Stephen, 
is far more impressive than if it came from one of less negative 
creed :—‘“ It seems to me that we are spirits in prison, able only 
to make signals to each other, but with a world of things to think 
and to say which our signals cannot describe at all.” Now, if 
this belief in an imprisoned ‘I,’ which does not change, while its 
prison-house grows up, or falls to ruin about it, has anything really 
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to do with the deeply-rooted faith in a future life, it touches a 
point on which all men,—from the congenital idiot to the highest 
amongst us,—have the same experience. The ablest man might 
fall into idiocy, or the merest idiot suddenly grow into 
intelligence, by a change in the structure of his brain, 
and yet either the one or the other would apply the 
same word ‘I’ to both the opposite states through which 
he had passed. Indeed, as far as science has traced 
back the history of man into the past, we might fairly 
say that evolution means the story of the long preparation, 
first, for the introduction into the world of a being with a sense 
of personal identity, who can distinguish himself from the uni- 
verse around him,—and next of the taming and subduing and 
disciplining and purifying, of the immense capacity for anarchy 
and selfishness which the attainment of this marvellous end 
involves. But if this be so, then at least it seems clear that the 
selection of some such egos to destroy,—even though not 
purely arbitrary,—while others of them are reserved for what 
may be called their natural career, would involve a great catas- 
trophe, a signal intervention of the Creator to change the course 
for which apparently He had been creating man. 

Nor can I at all accept as justly applicable to this subject the 
argument from analogy suggested in the preceding paper, derived 
from the apparent predominance of waste,—the weeding out of 
what is unfitted to survive,—in the world as we see it. ‘ Entire 
species of living creatures have died out unknown. Whole races 
of men,—some of them of high mental qualities,—have passed 
to the abyss.” Well, the difference between a species dying out 
“unknown,” and dying out when it is a little known, or even 
very ‘well known, by men, is not a difference of kind. That 
ichthyosauri preceded man and were not at all known by him in 
their life-time, comes to very little more than that a vast number 
of infinitesimally small creatures, and a few tape-fish of gigantic 
size, appear still to live in the depths of the ocean far away from 
human sight, and only now and then to givea hint to some keen- 
eyed observer of their existence. ‘There is no difference in kind 
between dying out in one series of centuries and dying out in 
another. As far as their bodily forms are concerned, all 
races of beings apparently die out, some sooner, some 
later, while all will expire when the resources of the 
planet are exhausted. But surely the mere evanescence of a 
temporal life, whether that of a type or an individual, fitted 
only for a short existence, suggests no reason for supposing 
that a type expressly made and fitted for endless existence,— 
which is what I am assuming, and what I think I must assume 
for all, if I may assume it for any,—could without a cata- 
strophe,—a natural shock that would violate all analogies,— 
split off into two parts, one disappearing for ever and the 
other pursuing its progress for ever. You cannot apply 
analogies drawn from the shortness of a career which at longest 
would but be a few years or centuries longer, to make out that 
there is nothing surprising in a sudden branching-off of the same 
stock into mortals on the one hand, and immortals on the other. 
Nor do 1 see that any of the criteria suggested could well con- 
stitute the ground of discrimination. ‘‘ Why should the congenital 
idiot continue?” Why, because, if I have argued soundly at all, 
he has that sense of personality which constitutes the essential 
characteristic of immortal life; while the idiocy, as a matter of 
organisation, may well drop off with given organic changes, as it 
often comes on with given organic changes. Why should the bad 
man continue, ‘ if he be bad, not as the world reckons badness, but 
as the Author of life reckons it?” Why, only because, as far as 
we know and understand God’s laws, there is no sign in them that 
badness in this sense leads to the extinction of a personality any 
more than goodness itself. I am not arguing, of course, 
that God may not, if he pleases, destroy the evil soul, 
but the whole question is whether there be any sort 
of reason, natural, analogical, or revealed, for thinking that 
He does so please. The evil personality, so long as it re- 
mains evil, is rather emphasized than extinguished. It is never 
merged in others. It goes on to even greater and greater degrees 
of self-assertion. It lives in the attitude of protest, defiance, 
and rebellion,—that is, in a state of more highly exaggerated and 
marked personality than the personality of any one who lives for 
others, or for God. ‘There'isa passage in Dr. Newman’s “‘ Callista,” 
—the marvellous tale he wrote concerning a martyr of the third 
century,—which always struck me as abounding in truth and 
power, though certainly not as being in any sense a vindication 
of the eternal duration of punishment, for which apparently it 
was meant :— 





“The priest began again :— Perhaps you have been growing in 





unhappiness for years,—Is it so? You assent; you havea heavy burden 
at your heart, you don’t well know what. And the chance is that you will 
grow in unhappiness for the next ten years tocome. You will be more 
and more unhappy the longer you live. Did you live till you were an 
old woman, you would not know how to bear your existence.’ Callista 
cried out as if in bodily pain. ‘It is true, Sir, whoever told you. But 
how can you have the beart to say it, to insult and mock me ?’—‘ Ged 
forbid !’ exclaimed Cecilius. ‘But let me go on. Listen, my child. 
Be brave, and dare to look at things as they are. Every day adds to 
your burden. This is the law of your present being, somewhat more cer- 
tain than that which just now you so confidently asserted, the impos- 
sibility of your believing in thatlaw. You cannot refuse to accept what 
is not an opinion, but a fact. I say this burden which I speak of is not 
simply a dogma of our creed, it is an undeniable fact of nature. You 
cannot change it by wishing; if you were to live on earth two hundred 
years, it would not be reversed, it would be more and more true. At 
the end of two hundred years, you would be too miserable even for your 
worst enemy to rejoice init. ..... But you will not live, you will 
die. Perhaps you will tell me that you will then cease to be. I don’t 
believe you think so. I may take for granted that you think, with me, and 
with the multitude of men, that you will still live, that you will still be 
you. You will still be the same being, but deprived of those outward 
stays, and reliefs, and solaces which, such as they are, you now enjoy. 
You will be yourself shut up in yourself. Ihave beard that people go mad 
at length when placed in solitary confinement. If then,in passing hence, 
you are cut off from what you had been, and have only the company of 
yourself, I think your burden will be so far greater, not less than it is 
now. Suppose, for instance, you had still your love of conversing, 
and could not converse; your love of the poets of your race, no 
means of recalling them; your love of music, and no instrument to 
play upon; your love of knowledge, and nothing to learn; your love of 
sympathy, and no one to love,—would not that be still greater misery ? 
Let me proceed a step further,—suppose you were among those you 
actually did not love; supposing you did not like them nor their occa- 
pations, and could not understand their aims; suppose there to be, as 
Christians say, an Almighty God, and you did not like Him, and bad 
no taste for thinking of Him, and no interest in what He wasand what 
He did; and supposing you found that there was nothing else anywhere 
but He, whom you did not love and whom you wished away,—would 
you not be still more wretched ?’” 


That does not seem to me at all to grapple with the teaching 
that by God’s decree eternal punishment is reserved, without 
even the opening for change or penitence, for all who do not 
happen to die truly penitent for their sins,—but nothing can illus- 
trate better the tendency of evil, true evil, that is,—not what the 
world calls evil,—to emphasise the separateness of the human 
personality, instead of tending to extinguish it. If, then, the bad 
are to die eternally, it must be due to an act, so to say, of divine 
violence, not to the operation of any law we can discern,— 
assuming, as I do assume, that like the rest of us, their nature is 
moulded and prepared for immortality. In other words, if this be 
the end of the bad, and the bad only, it will be due to some sudden 
arrest of the development of spiritual beings, not to any principle 
now visibly at work. 

And further, it seems to me that the difference between human 
beings after their short time of trial on earth, grave as it is, is, 
relatively to the long antecedents of their life, too minute by far 
to become the foundation of so enormous and unalterable a dis- 
tinction as this. Talk of the idiot; why, a fever reduces aman 
to temporary idiocy, and old age very frequently reduces him to 
idiocy which ends only with life. Or take even the greater distinc- 
tion of moral qualities. Why the sudden growth of a belated 
human affection, or the swift impression made by one of Christ’s 
sentences, will not unfrequently become a turning-point, and that, 
too, towards the very end of a human career, which leads toanew 
kind of life. For beings who have been preparing for millions of 
years, it is, to my mind, barely possible, that the incidents,—how- 
ever distinctly voluntary,—of a score or two of years, can ever be 
the ground of the tremendous discrimination between eternal 
life and extinction. And certainly in Revelation there does 
not seem to me to be the least trace of sanction for any view of 
this kind. There man is always treated as a specific type, not.as 
a species comprehending a number of immortals living side. by 
side with ephemerals, who are their brothers and sisters if we 
look only at their origin, but who are to part from them so 
widely in destiny that they might have been creatures of a different 
universe. 





SPANISH TRAVEL.—I. 

E season is now rapidly approaching when we islanders are 

in the habit of systematically scattering ourselves over the 
face of the neighbouring Continent, in search of amusement 
rather than instruction, and of change rather than amusement. 
Most Englishmen abroad desire to carry out their theory of 
change by seeing as little as possible of their fellow-country- 
men, but it is becoming daily more and more difficult to get out 
of the crowd, as the ever-increasing railways carry impossible 
Englishmen to the quietest and most apparently impossible 
places. But there is one country in Europe, and that by no 
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means the most distant, or even the most inaccessible 
from England, into which, for various reasons, few English 


travellers are found to stray, and which, accordingly, 


to that extent realises the aspirations of those who seek 
after a separation as well from England as from the English 
during the few blessed weeks of the Long Vacation. To say 
that the Spaniards are a people of which we know little is to 
say nothing. We have been living in France and Germany and 
Switzerland ever since the year 1815, and yet we know little or 
nothing of those nations, but few Englishmen have even seen 
Spain. It is somewhat difficult to account for this. Madrid is 
no further from London than Naples, Burgos and Leon, Sara- 
gossa and Barcelona are much nearer. People sometimes say it 
is on account of brigands. But brigands do not prevent thou- 
sands of Englishmen from visiting Southern Italy, and yet while 
brigandage in Italy is a reality—an institution, brigandage 
in Spain has for many years been an accident or a 
chimera. Spanish cookery has a bad name, but the 
table d’hétes of the better-class hotels in the principal cities 
of the Peninsula provides as good entertainment as those of 
the corresponding establishments in Germany or Switzerland. The 
railways, though slow, are managed with more regard to the 
the liberty of the subject than in France, thé officials are courteous, 
and, finally, the expense of living is moderate. Murillo can only be 
studied at Seville, or Velasquez at Madrid, where the Real Museo 
is also richly supplied with chefs d’ceuvres of all the European schools 
of painting: and the Cathedrals of Burgos and Leon, of Saragossa 
and Gerona, of Toledo and Seville, the Mezquita and the Escurial, 
the Alcazar and the Alhambra are monuments which need only be 
named to call up visions of all that is noble and beautiful in 
ancient and medixval architecture. A city like Madrid, where 
you can see a bull-fight in the afternoon, and go to the Italian 
Opera in the evening, should have some attractions for English- 
men who desire to amuse themselves, and are avid of newsensations, 
yet few of our countrymen are to be found on the Prado, and those 
who occasionally “assist” at a fandango ora bolero, danced by true 
gipsies at Seville or Granada, are generally stray officers on leave 
from Gibraltar, and not tourists from London. One impediment 
to Spanish travel is that a certain amount of acquaintance with 
the language is absolutely necessary, not only to one’s enjoyment, 
but almost to one’s existence. The Spaniard knows no language 
but his own, nor has he any idea of learning any other, and 
although invariably courteous when spoken to, he has no notion 
of troubling himself with those who cannot make their wants or 
ideas understood by him. The fact is, that there are only two 
ways of travelling in Spain. The first consists in going only 
to the places accessible by railway, and always travelling first- 
class express, in limiting one’s communication with the natives 
strictly to what can be accomplished through the intervention 
of a courier, and in allowing oneself to be shown only such 
objects as appear to him or his friends in the town to be of suffi- 
cient interest to justify a visit. It need scarcely be added that 
the occupation of the best rooms in the best hotels, and the 
company of a vast number of boxes and bags of various sizes, are 
necessary adjuncts to this mode of travelling. 

The other consists in reducing one’s baggage to a moderate 
compass for railway travelling, and providing saddle-bags for 
cross-journeys; in confining one’s journey to one district—north, 
south, east, or west—at a time; in travelling slowly—no one 
hurries himself in Spain—and in living as much as possible with 
the natives. We have tried both. A great deal less hard work 


and general “roughing” is required for the latter than is gone, 


through and enjoyed by Englishmen every season in Switzerland, 
and we know a lady who accompanied her husband in what may 
be called a saddle-bag tour in Spain with great pleasure and profit. 

Spain is a large place—larger, perhaps, than we are accustomed 
to think—and the distances are too great for couriers and courier- 
led travellers, who would find nothing worth seeing between San 
Sebastian and Madrid, for the inn at Burgos is it must be 
admitted very indifferent, or between Madrid and Cordova, 
where, by the way, there is one of the best hotels in Europe. 
After all, as seen from the balcony of a first-floor window, or 
through the glasses of a voiture de remise, most European cities 
have much the same physiognomy. There is a great sameness in 
hotel-dinners and hotel-wines all over the Continent, and the 
sight of a few pictures which might be at the National Gallery, 
and a few churches which might be at York or Westminster, are 
scarcely either an object or a reward for a tedious and expensive 
journey. But by confining one’s attention toa certain part of the 
Peninsula, and travelling more or less in the manner that we have 
suggested, a tour in Spain may be made as pleasant and satisfactory 





a recreation, as agreeable and complete a change, and even, perhaps, 
in some ways as instructive a tour, as a hard-worked Englishman 
with the necessary qualifications could anywhere eompass in six 
weeks or two mouths. No doubt the autumn is not the best time 
for Spanish travelling, but then everybody cannot go there in the 
spring, and from the end of August to the middle of October the 
climate of most parts of the Peninsula is very agreeable. The 
greater part of the south is, of course, a delightful winter 
residence. At the hotels in the principal cities the ordinary 
accommodation and the ordinary fare that travellers meet with in 
other parts of the Continent will be found. At country inns and 
in the smaller towns everything will, of course, be Spanish; in 
the south, semi-Oriental ; everywhere fresh, original, racy of the 
soil. il and garlic are very good things in their way, and they are 
particularly good in Spain ; the Spanish bread is the best in Europe, 
the wine generally pure, the people honest, frank, and lively, and 
although not fond of strangers as such, yet quite ready to welcome 
those who understand their language and conform to their customs 
and notions of what is proper. The popular notions of a Spaniard 
in England at the present day seem to be derived from our con- 
ceptions of Philip II. or the Duke of Alva ; and many people may 
be surprised to hear that the real Spaniard is a very gay, merry 
fellow, given to humorous conversation and witty repartee, and 
with manners and bearing what approach nearer to the English 
than to the French standard of perfection. One thing should be 
borne in mind by travellers in Spain, both north and south, and that 
is the necessity of being well dressed. Even in the most out-of-the- 
way places Spaniards judge a stranger a good deal by his habit, 
and like Orientals, are much more inclined to be civil to the man 
who comes wearing the ‘gold ring and the goodly apparel” 
than to the vilely or even slovenly-dressed traveller. They 
have great ideas also of “cut” and fashion, and although 
the views of a provincial Spaniard on these weighty subjects are 
not, perhaps, exactly the same as our own, we fancy he would 
promptly distinguish one of Mr. Poole’s coats from the work 
of a country tailor. Miss Eyre was actually pelted by the gamins 
of Seville because she dressed in so outrageously ugly a manner, 
and a noble lord very nearly experienced the same fate at Granada 
from a similar cause. But grown-up Spaniards are fortunately 
more self-contained, and their general manners and customs are 
not without a certain self-respect and native dignity. 

A lady who cannot stomach tobacco-smoke had better not 
think of travelling in Spain, though the invariable cigarette is a 
mild and fragrant form of the weed ; but she will find little else 
to offend her, much less by far than in the streets in Italy, or in 
the Speise Saal, or even railway carriages in Germany. 

But Spain is not only a new refreshing country to travel 
in; it is full of interest, new and old, which may engage 
the attention of travellers of every variety of taste. The 
five great ranges of mountains which traverse Spain from 
east to west, in certain parts, afford wild and varied land- 
scapes to the lover of nature. The quicksilver mines at 
Almaden, and the irrigation works all over the country, the 
antiquated but successful husbandry, the varied vintages, the 
vast tracts of corn-country in the north, the tropical vegetation 
in the south, the picture-galleries at Madrid and Seville, the 
architecture everywhere, the picturesque life of the inhabitants, 
the infinite charms of Granada, the patios of Seville, and the 
moonlight walks in the orange-groves by the banks of the 
Guadalquivir,—these are all things which must be seen and ex- 
perienced in order to be understood; while the study of Spanish 
character and Spanish politics, to say nothing of the really in- 
teresting though fashionably derided question of Spanish finance, 
would afford abundant and profitable occupation for the more 
serious moments of more serious travellers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


, gene 
TRUSTWORTHINESS OF CONSULAR REPORTS. 
(To THE EpITOoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the debate initiated last Monday by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. Bourke is reported to have declared as follows :— 

“ It is one of the charges we are accustomed to hoar against despotic 
Governments, that their agents report simply as they are desired by 
their Government to report. That has never been the character of 
English consular agents. They report what they believe to be true, and 
they do not care one bit whether it offends the Government or any 
party in the country.” 

That there are Consuls in her Majesty’s service of whom this is a 
true description, I have not a doubt. That there are others, 
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especially in Turkey, of whom it is not even approximately true 
is equally unquestionable. I make this assertion after a careful 
and critical examination of nearly all the Parliamentary papers 
published on the state of the Christians in Turkey during the last 
twenty years, and an equally careful perusal of the Italian Green- 
book published lately. Mr. Bourke’s allegation may be tested by 
two examples, sufficiently distant from each other in point of 
time and place and circumstances to entitle them to be considered 
fair tests. 

1. At the request of the Foreign Office, the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1860 instructed the Consuls throughout 
Turkey to report on the condition of the Christians. With these 
instructions the Ambassador enclosed a circular despatch, sug- 
gesting to the Consuls, under the stimulus of a threat, the kind 
of reports which they were expected to send in. Consul Skene, 
of Aleppo, despatched his report on August 4, 1860, giving a 
deplorable account of the state of things within the sphere of his 
jurisdiction. On the 20th of the same month, Consul Skene sent 
another despatch, of which the first paragraph is as follows :— 

“On the 4th inst. I had the honour of forwarding my replies to the 

queries contained in your Excellency’s Circular of June 11, which had 
reached me only a few days previously, and yesterday I received the 
other circular bearing the same date. I then furnished what informa- 
tion I could, without being aware of the motives dictating the questions, 
and without being in possession of the valuable instructions conveyed by 
the other circular. I shall therefore endeavour now to supply the 
deficiencies of my replies.” 
Consul Skene accordingly sends a second list of answers to the 
Ambassador's questions, eating up, like Pharaoh’s lean kine, the 
list which he had sent off under the erroneous impression that 
what the Ambassador wanted was the unvarnished truth. In 
the first list, for example, he says :—‘‘ Here the dominant race is 
still what it was three or four centuries ago, proud and intolerant.” 
In the second list the answer given is :—‘“ Religious tolerance is 
professed by the Government authorities in this province, and 
there is no practical violation of the principle of any importance.” 
The second despatch concludes with an apology to the Ambassador 
for the ‘** opinions frankly stated ” in the first. By some mistake, 
both despatches were published in the same Parliamentary paper, 
and your readers will find them on pp. 48-53 and pp. 67-69 of the 
Consular Reports of 1860. 

2. My second example is Vice-Consul Freeman’s two de- 
spatches. The first is dated March 17, 1876, and gives a harrow- 
ing account of outrages committed by the Turks on the Austro- 
Turkish frontier, outrages which Mr. Freeman says “are of 
almost daily occurrence.” Among these outrages, Mr. Freeman 
relates the following :—-‘‘ On the 10th, a certain Rado Buyich was 
impaled near Novi, and exposed to view for four days.” 

This is stated, observe, in a despatch addressed to Lord Derby 
spontaneously by Vice-Consul Freeman. A copy of it was sent 
to Sir Henry Elliot, who enclosed it to the Porte, with the 
observation that,— 

“When authentic accounts of such abominations were received in 
Europe, they must excite the indignation of the whole civilised world, 
and no surprise need be felt if public sympathy were on the side of 
those who struggled to free themselves from a Government under which 
they were exposed to treatment such as described.” 

When Mr. Freeman wrote this despatch, he was Consul IHolmes’s 
clerk, and the despatch was written in Consul Holmes's residence. 

Six months afterwards, Dr. Liddon and myself saw on the Turkish 
bank of the Save, and at a distance of less than a hundred yards, 
a human body on a stake, and published the fact in the Times. 
In the interval the Prime Minister and the Foreign Office had 
manifested a strong desire to minimise Turkish atrocities, and the 
former had publicly denounced a Consular report which told the 
truth as ‘‘ coffee-house babble.” Consequently that happened to 
Consul Holmes which had happened to Consul Skene, and when 
he was asked to report on the impalement witnessed by Dr. Liddon 

and myself, it never occurred to him to make any inquiry in the 
neighbourhood where the impalement took place. He lived at a 
distance of some hundred miles from the spot, with a barrier of 
mountains and forests between. So he saved himself the trouble 
of a tedious journey by adopting a very original method of inves- 
tigation. By three cogent arguments he proved that Dr. Liddon 
and myself had been the victims of an optical delusion. His three 
arguments are as follows :— 

a. * For the last twenty years. not even in the wilds of Mesopotamia, 


much less in Europe, have I ever heard of a single instance of this old, 
barbarous custom.” 

6. “ Neither the Turkish authorities, the Consuls, nor the people 
here [Bosna-Serai, where Mr. Freeman had written his account of an 
Impalement six months previously] have ever heard of anything 
resembling the cruelties mentioned.” 


papers most hostile to Turkey, and it is quite impossible to ane 
_ oe | could have occurred without immediately becoming publicly 
Every one of these assertions is literally untrue. For the last 
twenty years, Consul Holmes never heard of an impalement in 
Turkey ; yet six months previously an account of an impalement 
in Bosnia had beer sent to Lord Derby from Consul Holmes’s 
residence, by Consul Holmes’s clerk, Vice-Consul Freeman. 
“Neither the Turkish authorities nor the Consuls in Bosnia,” 
says Consul Holmes, ‘ever heard of any impalement.” Yet the 
same Blue-book which contains this assertion contains also a 
despatch from Safvet Pasha to Sir H. Elliot, in which it 
is stated that ‘‘the excitement which this affair caused at 
the time forced the Imperial authorities to inquire into it.” 
‘‘No statement of the kind bas appeared in any of the Slav 
newspapers,” says Consul Holmes. On the contrary, the Slav 
newspapers were full of it, and the Golos had an account of it from 
its special correspondent, who “saw the poor sufferer” at a 
distance of 500 paces, in company with “several officers of the 
Austrian regiment Archduke Ernst.” Safvet Pasha also admits 
that “the Vienna papers spoke of it.” 

The exposure of Consul Holmes’s special pleading on the 
question of Turkish impalements has been complete, and not 
the least damaging part of the exposure was the despatch of 
Vice-Consul Freeman, which the Foreign Office suppressed 
When the suppression was discovered and the despatch was 
published, the case against Consul Holmes and the Foreign 
Office was so damaging that something had to be done. Vice- 
Consul Freeman has accordingly followed the example of his 
colleague of Aleppo, and written a second despatch, to explain 
away his first. We have thus the edifying spectacle of an 
English Consular agent reporting, in March, 1876, atrocities 
which he said were “almost of daily occurrence,”—atrocities 
which the British Ambassador characterised as ‘‘ authentic,” and 
denounced to the Porte as ‘‘ abominable ;” and then,—the English 
Foreign Office, having in the interval made it a point of honour, 
for some inscrutable reason, to deny that any impalements have 
taken place anywhere in Turkey for twenty years,—the same 
Consular agent producing a second despatch ridiculing the 
‘authentic ” facts related in his first. 

To assert, in the face of facts like these, that our Consular 
agents write their reports without being influenced “ one bit” 
by the bias of the home Government, is to make an unreasonable 
demand on our credulity. I am far from hinting that Consul 
Holmes or any other Consul would deliberately state what he 
knew to be untrue, but I do say that Consul Holmes and others 
of his colleagues are so prejudiced and biassed, that their reports 
are worse than valueless. Any one who takes the trouble to com- 
pare Consul Holmes'’s recent reports with the reports which he 
seut home when the Liberals were in office, will find two con- 
tradictory pictures of Bosnia from the same pen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MacCo.t. 





THE FRENCH SITUATION, 

(To Tue Epitok OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have been in the habit for many years of reading your 
valuable journal, and of looking upon it as my chief authority on 
all political questions. But having resided in France for some 
years, I read with special interest your articles on French politics. 
1 think the following extract from a letter which I lately received 
from a friend of mine, who is a proprictaire in one of the most 
tranquil Departments of the South of France, will interest you; 
and you may think well to treat the questions therein raised in a 
future article. I may say that my friend is a Republican. He 
says :— 

“‘T thank you for the papers you have been good enough to send me. 
Punch’s caricature on the French crisis is very good (‘the French 
Horse’). It was impossible better to render the situation of MacMahon 
and his new Ministers. With reference to the situation of our country, 
I believe that it is very alarming, notwithstanding the richness of our 
soil, and our immense resources. Gambetta said the other day, and with 
truth, that the struggle of to-day was a struggle between the Old 
Society and the New. But I do not believe that what ho calls the 
‘Old Society’ will ever abdicate. And it seems to mo that if it did 
abdicate, there would always be found in France a class of privilégiés, 
be it on account of their fortune, or their instruction, or their education, 
always ready to combat the law of the greatest number, that is to sayy 
universal suffrage. 

“As I am about writing to you, I wish to explain to you the present 
situation, as I understand it. The Empire worked universal suffrage 
by the aid of functionaries who operated in such a way as always to 
assure to it the majority. At that time, the peasant voted as tho 
Government wished. He could not disobey. To-day it is very dif- 
ferent; he votes as be likes. He knows the secret of his force; he 





ec. “ Ne statement of the kind has appeared in any of the Slav news- 


knows that he is the numler. I do not say that bis yote may not be 
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different from that of these late years; fear, any event, may change his 
inclinations, and lead him to vote for a dictatorship; but in the last 
few years the peasant, that is to say, the greatest number, has voted for 
himself. If he has elected a Moderate Republican Chamber, in return 
he has reserved for himself all municipal functions. There are thirty 
thousand communes in France, and consequently thirty thousand 
municipal councils, of which the immense majority are composed of 
peasants, workmen, and small landowners, elected by workmen, 
peasants, and small landowners. Every one who had a name, in- 
struction, or a great fortune has been excluded without pity, when that 
was possible (I do not speak of the great towns), so that all those who 
looked upon municipal offices and local influence as coming to them 
by right are nothing to-day. Any gentleman will find that everywhere 
universal suffrage will prefer his carpenter, his butcher, his farmer, to 
himself. The municipal council of his little town, into which he was 
not able to enter, is composed of all his purveyors. You will under- 
stand that this is annoying. The small bourgeoisie is indeed at the 
head of the movement, but may we hope that all that is not small 
bourgeoisie will swallow so bitter a pill? Itis not probable. And in 
fact everybody of any pretensions in France is profoundly irritated to see 
the tail thus place itself at the head. Many people who were formerly 
Liberals would like nothing better than a coup d'état, and a very 
quiet, honourable person declared to me the other day that if it were 
believed that a coup d'état would succeed, no scruples whatever would 
be felt as to over-stepping legality. A coup de force is not tried, 
because it is feared that it would not succeed. It is not a struggle of 
principles, it is a struggle of interests,—of passions, above all. What 
will come of MacMahon’s coup de téte, and of the new elections, which 
will throw the country into greater confusion than ever, if that be 
possible? Notwithstanding all that the Government will dare to do, 
the Republican majority will be still more overwhelming; anybody, 
anything, will be elected; before all things, it will be desired to foil 
the Government, which has just committed so enormous a maladresse. 
Must we believe that after that the vanquished will bow? That will 
not be seen for a long time in our country. 

* As for me, my dear friend, I am no longer militant. I look after 
my business, and cultivate my vines...... I try to become a philo- 
sopher. But my old blood boils at times, when I see the action of the 
clergy, who at bottom conduct the attack; but I console myself, in 
saying that a people has always the Government it merits.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., ANGLO-CAMBRIAN. 





SAFE BETTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In one of your last week’s articles, you asked how it was 
possible so to bet on a horse-race as to be sure of winning, and 
if so, why every one did not bet in that way? I am no betting- 
man, but I happen to have amused myself by working out 
the first of these questions, and 1 send you the result, which may 
amuse, if not your readers, at any rate, the writer of the article. 
When I say that the odds against a horse are 3 to 1, I mean that, 
viewing the whole body of possibilities as divided into four 
chances, three of those are against his winning, and one in his 
favour. Apply this toa race in which there are three running 
horses—A, B, and C—against whom the newspaper bettings are 
3 to1, 5 to 3, and5to4. It results that,— 


In the case The betting in his The proportion of chances 
of favour being in his favour are 
A. BOD  sccpesccevesscorvcces 1 out of 4. 
B. |S eae oe 3 out of 8, 
Cc. 0 ©. visstavastorenenenies 4 out of 9. 





Or to put it rather differently, } of the whole number of chances 
are in favour of A; 2 of the whole number in favour of B, and 
$ in favour of C. Reduce these fractions to a common denomi- 
nator, which will be (4x8x9=) 288,— 


Then the chances in favour of A (3) will be 72 
_ _ Bi) — 08 out of 288. 
2 


_ _ C (#) — 128 

308 ; 

In other words, there being only 288 chances to distribute among 

the horses, the bettors have distributed 308. That is, they have 

backed the horses too heavily. And this in fact they always do, 

I suppose because people believe what they desire, and the desire 

that a particular horse should win is stronger than the desire that 
a particular horse should lose. 

This error of 20 (308—288) is what the scientific bettor has to 

work upon. And it is to be turned to account by retransforming 


the above proportions with bets, thus,— 
The chances in The betting nen each horse 
t 


favour of are as above 8 then 
‘eee 72 ont of 288  .rscseees 72 to (288— 72=—) 216. 
BD. scceceee - 108 out of 288 ....... 108 to (288—108 =) 180. 
Dassen ve 128 out of 288 ......00 128 to (288—128 =) 160. 


If I make all these bets, it will follow that,— 


If A wins, I win (108 + 128 —) 236, and lose 216, net gain 20. 
If B wins, I win (72 + 128 =) 200, and lose 180, net gain 20. 
If O wins, I win (71 + 108 —) 180, and lose 160, net gain still 20. 


A sporting friend to whom I showed these calculations mortified 


found out long ago all that I had to tell them; but that the 
difficulty was not to determine what bets ought to be made, but 
to get them taken exactly to the necessary amounts by solvent 
persons, and this while the odds which formed the basis of 
calculation were varying from day to day, or hour to hour. 

In conclusion, I will generalise my recipe :—1. Write out the 
odds against each horse. 2. Transform these odds into proportions 
(as above), and reduce the proportions to what I have called 
a “common denominator.” 3. If by some inconceivable chance, 
the aggregate chances assigned to the different horses appear to 
be exactly equal to the number of chances contained in your 
‘common denominator,” the betting is scientifically correct, 
and there is nothing to be made out of it. 4. If the aggregate is 
greater or less than the ‘‘common denominator,” retranslate 
your proportions into bets, and make the bets thus obtained, 
betting against the horses, if (as is sure to be the case) the 
‘“‘ageregate” is greater than the denominator ; but upon them, if 
the aggregate is less than the denominator. The result will be 
that you are sure to gain the difference between the two.—I 
am, Sir, &., > a 





MR. MAURICE AND RITUALISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Sir E. Strachey accuses me of casting a slur upon the 
memory of Mr. Maurice,—of the man, that is to say, to whom I 
am under deeper obligations than to any other English writer. 
What is the ground of this charge? It is that I have implied that 
Mr. Maurice would have recognised that the so-called Ritualistic 
movement has done much to deepen the sense of spiritual worship 
in the Church of England, whereas Sir E. Strachey believes that. 
Mr. Maurice would have regarded the Ritualists as worshipping 
‘‘an idol of bread,” and ‘ gabbling the sublime words of the 
Liturgy in tones impossible to understand.” 

I venture to believe that so monstrous and uncharitable.a 
misrepresentation of Ritualism would have been impossible to 
one who was apt to find points of sympathy and truth in the 
most various theological systems. Has Sir E. Strachey ever 
met a Ritualist who acknowledges to worshipping ‘‘an idol 
of bread?” If not, by what right does he attribute such worship 
to an earnest and hardworking body of fellow-Christians? As 
to ‘“‘gabbling” the service, does Sir E. Strachey propose to 
measure the spirituality of worship by the pace at which the 
prayers are read? ‘The character of the worship does not depend 
on the impressiveness of the minister’s elocution, but on the 
genuineness with which the human will is seeking to make itself one 
with the divine Will by offering up its prayers and thanksgivings. 
Sir E. Strachey quotes a saying of Mr. Maurice’s that he did not 
worship the same God as those who attribute unjust and vindic- 
ative sentiments to Him. Can it be supposed that Mr. Maurice 
would have added, “nor as those who wear vestments and walk 
in processions and ‘ gabble’ the service?” Every Ritualist would 
acknowledge that his worship is “ spiritual” just in so far as it 
enables him to realise the divine presence and to do the divine 
will.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Symes. 

49 Claverton Terrace, St. George’s Square, S.W., July 7. 





MR. MAURICE’S BIOGRAPHY. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Cannot Sir Edward Strachey, or Mr. Davies, be persuaded 
to turn his serious attention to the publication of Mr. Maurice’s 
biography ? It is, surely, a book that is very much wanted just 
now. Orif a biography cannot be managed, can we not have 
some kind of memoir given us,—a “ Life and Letters” or some- 
thing of thatkind ? Would there not be a large and valuable mass 
of Mr. Maurice’s correspondence which might be collected, and 
the careful editing of which might throw considerable light, not 
only upon Mr. Maurice’s mind and influence, but also upon what 
we clergy have got into the habit of calling ‘the present 
distress”? 

Men who, like Sir E. Strachey, have the privilege of being able 
to say that for thirty-five years Mr. Maurice was their dearest 
and most intimate friend, ought surely to be ready to pay for this 
privilege, by giving us the benefit, or some share in the benefit, 
which they derived from so long an intercourse with one of the 
most profound metaphysicians and theologians of his age. 

In the present depressed condition of the philosophical and 
theological barometer, it is not difficult to conceive that some 
such a publication as this for which I am asking might help to 
‘‘ lift the life” of some of us above the level of our Ritualistic, or 
even of our theological controversies.—I am, Sir, &c., 





my self-complacency, and answered your second question, by 
telling me that betting-men were not so ‘green ” as not to have 


| Lambourn Vicarage, July 11, Henry Foorman. 
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MR. MAURICE AND SIR E. STRACHEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

$rr,—I have no claim to speak from any special knowledge of 
the opinions of the late Mr. Maurice, for whose character, indeed, 
I have always felt a high respect, but with whom I had only the 
honour of the very slightest personal acquaintance, and whose 
doctrinal position I am unfortunate enough to find it more than 
difficult, I do not say to accept, but to understand. I do, how- 
ever, distinctly remember his telling a friend of mine, who 
repeated it to me, that when present in foreign churches during 
the Mass he always knelt and joined in the service in his own 
way. No doubt his way was different from ours, but I venture 
to think that one who so spoke and acted would certainly not 
have applied, to what the overwhelming majority of Christians 
regard as the highest act of divine worsbip, such language as Sir E. 
Strachey’s, which I do not care to quote here, but which he ought 
to know that they would condemn as equally foolish, indecent, 
and blasphemous. If I do not sign my name for publication, it 
is only because it would add nothing to the weight of a remon- 
strance against what I trust and believe is no less an outrage on 
the memory of the dead than on the faith of the living, which I 
make, in the interests not of theological truth, but of common 
decency, and as A Roman CATHOLIC. 





THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 
(To tae Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Please permit a constant reader of the Spectator to offer a 

few remarks on your deeply interesting article on ‘‘ The Church 

of England and the Confessional.” 

1, I think that you hardly allow weight enough to the omission 
of the special form of absolution from the Prayer-book of 1549. 
A Church, during the process of reformation, can hardly be too 
careful in dealing with services at once familiar and dear to her 
children. The greater, therefore, must be the significance of 
such a step as the removal of a special form of absolution from 
her service-book. Such a negative must practically carry with it 
& very positive meaning. 

2. The Absolution in the “ Visitation of the Sick” is surely 
of an exceptional, not typical character. Sick folks and sufferers, 
especially dying ones, are liable to morbid doubts and tempta- 
tions, and their minds, if ordinarily strong and healthy, are hardly 
then in a state of equipoise. They cling to those whom they feel 
to be stronger than themselves, and words of sympathy and com- 
fort coming from friends or relatives are wondrously prized at 
such a time. How much more, then, is it suitable for the pastor 
whom they know and respect, whose training and official position 
authorise him to speak plainly of the relations between God and 
man, to stand and speak clearly what is God’s mind to men in 
general, and to penitent sinners in particular ? 

But though from the nature and necessity of the case the 
language is somewhat strong, the compilers of the Service have 
guarded it very carefully. There is nothing absolute in the 
character of the Absolution. The necessary conditions are plainly 
set forth, and are, of course, presumed—especially at such a 
time—to be fully complied with. Even then, however, the lan- 
guage of the rubrics is cautiously guarded. They are by qualified 
*‘ifs”—**if he feel his conscience troubled,” “if he truly and 
heartily desire it "—evidently meant to interpose a barrier against 
priestly assumption of power as a mere matter of course. So 
guarded, even though, or I might say because, the service was 
not made, but only modified by the Reformers, there is prac- 
tically little to fear from its correct use, even though theoretically 
there may be some prima facie appearance of teaching bearing 
Witness to its origin, though effectually neutralised. 

8. The rubric in Morning Prayer preceding the Absolution refers 
to the priest alone. From our common practice, it is generally 
Supposed that this is an injunction to the priest as such, not to 
the minister (who may be a deacon), to pronounce absolution. 
But this is not the case (see Canon Kobertson’s celebrated essay 
in the Edinburgh Review, “ Rubric v. Usage”). “ Priest” and 
** minister ” are used interchangeably, as any one may see for him- 
Self, throughout the rubrics, and minister and people having just 
confessed their sins together, the priest (minister) is then bidden 
to pronounce the absolution alone, i.e., without the people. 
Deacons, it should be remembered, were not always, as now, ac- 
customed to preach, or take so prominent a part in our services 
48 at present. The form of their licence to preach bears witness 
to its exceptional character, though our urgent needs have for a 
long time past made their licence general. If ‘‘ priest,” wherever 
it occurs in our services, is to be technically interpreted, the ser- 








vice could not be got through, for the deacons would be silenced. 
It may or it may not be desirable for a clergyman in full orders 
to pronounce the absolution and to preach, as implying a position 
of authority, and for deacons to subside into their original posi- 
tion of minor assistants in the services; but now that deacons 
habitually preach in the pulpit what usage alone—not common- 
sense or abstract propriety—prevents them from saying, totidem 
verbis, in the reading-desk, this distinction has long become an 
absurd anomaly, and is no real argument for sacerdotalism.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. M. 





RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In noticing a paper by me in the Contemporary Review, on 
what is styled “‘ The Religious Upheaval in Scotland ” on Saturday 
last, you say that you look forward “‘ to the development in Scot- 
land of a somewhat stern system of God-worship, loyalty to God 
as sovereign rather than as Deity.” I do not see, even with the 
help of your Mahommedan comparison, that there is very much 
difference between us, unless, indeed you associate this “loyalty 
to God as sovereign” with the recognition in some form of his 
personal existence. Otherwise, what is this God-worship, but 
the resolute and sustained acceptance of the Order of Nature, as 
revealed in facts ?—I am, Sir, &c., Witit1Am WALLACE. 


[But of course we did associate precisely what Mr. Wallace sup- 
poses that we “associate with loyalty to God as sovereign.” 
Nature is not God, and loyalty to a natural system not of divine 
origin has, to our minds, no meaning.—En. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


—_>—— 
THE MELANCHOLY OCEAN. 


«Far off, amid the melancholy main.”—Mrrton. 
“Inhabiting an island washed by a melancholy ocean.”— Vivian Grey. 


On! the salt Atlantic breezes, 

How they sweep reviving through me ; 
How their freshening spirit seizes 

Soul and sense, to raise, renew me! 


Oh! the grand Atlantic surges, 

How they march, and mount, and mingle ; 
How their spray, exulting, scourges 

Jutty cliff and sandy dingle! 


Talk of melancholy Ocean,— 

If thou feelest wane and wither 
Every germ of glad emotion, 

Come, O Vivian Grey ! come hither. 


Sit and mark the matchless glory 

Of the clouds that overshade us, 
Afreets of the Eastern story, 

Titans such as Keats portrayed us,— 


Till majestically blending, 
Folded on the western billow, 
They await their lord’s descending, 
Strewing his imperial pillow. 
Not in youth’s intoxication, 
Not in manhood’s strange successes, 
Didst thou drink an inspiration 
Such as here the heart confesses. 


Here, where joy surrounds thee wholly, 
If thy thought a moment listens 

To intruding melancholy, 
It is born of reminiscence,— 


Of the old forsaken causes, 

Of the higher fame’s bereavement, 
Of a lifetime of applauses, 

Barren, barren of achievement ; 


Genius in ignoble traces, 

Leading ranks whom thou despisest, 
Till thy self-willed fate effaces 

All that in thy soul thou prizest ; 


For the prophet’s fire and motion, 
Icy mask and sneer sardonic,— 
Be it so.— Majestic Ocean, 
Thou art melancholy’s tonic. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF “BLUE ROSES.” 


ALL the world in flower, 
Lies about me now, 
Light on every bower, 
Bloom on every bough ; 
But where are the roses 
In my dreams that grew ? 
Rose that never closes, 
Rose whose shade is blue. 


Once, I thought I found them, 
In the days gone by— 

Buds grew all around them, 
Bluer than the sky ; 

Still, whene’er I touched them, 
Blue was turned to grey, 

For it seemed I clutched them 
Only to decay. 


Ah! blue roses, never 


iy Here can be your birth— 


Sin and grief together, . 
Dismal make our earth ; 

But the mist discloses 
Azure peeping through, 

And may be, my roses 
Are where all is blue! 


Midsummer Day, 1877. H. A. Durr. 





A PROTEST. 
Tuts is the sabbath season of the year, 
When summer silence falleth on the earth,— 
When truce hath come to husbandry and mirth, 
To mower’s scythe and wanton wood-notes clear. 


The world is still, as if with holy fear, 
And from its heart, through lily-bell and rose, 
A stream of incense rises up, and flows 
Godwards with soft repinings for His ear. 


And I would with the sabbath world take rest, 
Could breathe my life out with the summer’s sigh ; 
Could lay it at God’s feet if, dispossest, 
My soul might feed new life as gladas high ; 
But of no dweller on this earth unblest,— 
This fair, lost world, where mortals love and die! 
Emity PFEIFFER. 








ART. 
a ae 
THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 
Tuts exhibition which is held annually at the Egyptian Hall, 
and chiefly contributed to by members of the Dudley Gallery, 
has always a special interest amongst the picture galleries of the 
year, for it is here only that the public in general can trace the 
method of working of the artists whose finished pictures are 
familiar to them in the Academy or Water-Colour Galleries. And 
there is another speciality about this collection,—namely, that it 
exhibits, side by side, under equal conditions, and almost in equal 
numbers, the works of foreign as well as British painters, and 
affords opportunities hardly to be met with elsewhere for com- 
paring the relative merits of French and English art. It is pleasant 
to be able to say that the average merit of the works shown 
this year is considerably greater than it has been since the 
first exhibition. It is true that there were last year two 
or three works which are unequalled by anything in the present 
exhibition—we might mention, for instance, M. Rajon’s etching 
of ** La Lecon d’Anatomie,” and Legros’ “‘ Mort d'un Vagabond” 
—but the generality of the English contributors seem to have 
improved in their work ; and there is more life about the exhibi- 
tion, and not quite such a tame acquiescence in the common-place, 
sentimental view of nature, as has been conspicuous in the last 
few years. It is not here that we can give any detailed descrip- 
tion of the great difference between French and English Art, 
interesting though such a description might be, but we may just 
notice that, technically speaking, if we take the work in this 
gallery as a fair sample of that produced by either nation, the 
charcoal drawing and etching of the foreign contributors, 
and the pen-and-ink and pencil drawing of our own 
and our readers will 


artists, are respectively the best; 





doubtless understand that the reason-of this is that the two 
former mediums (etching and charcoal) are chiefly fitted to ex- 
press effects of light and shade, and the two latter (pen and’ 


pencil) to reproduce nature in detail. ‘The French school of 
artists being always specially trained in this black-and-white 
drawing, naturally succeed when it is a question of suggesting in 
it the quiet feeling of any natural scene ; while, on the other hand, 
the English artist makes up for this lack of feeling by increasing 
to the utmost his manipulative powers, and consequently succeeds 
best when he is employing the medium which will best allow him 
to display his dexterity, and in which his want of breadth and 
feeling will be least observed. As examples of this, take Nos. 39 
and 163, by Henry Holiday and H. Bennett respectively, and con- 
trast them with Nos. 13 and 355, by Léon Lhermitte and Richeton. 
The first-mentioned, a portrait and an English landscape, leave 
nothing to be desired on the score of delicate work,—the finish 
is, indeed almost painful in its minuteness; while Lhermitte’s 
‘St. Malo Street” and Richeton’s ‘‘ Portrait of Wagner” are 
comparatively rough scrawls; and yet we fear that any honest 
judgment must confess that the latter are by far the most valu- 
able as works of art, and for this reason, if for no other,—that in 
the former works the artist does not succeed in taking us any 
further with him than to admire the dexterity with which he has 
used his pencil or his pen, while in the latter we seem to lose 
sight of the artist altogether, and only to be sauntering through 
St. Malo in the quiet twilight, or looking at Wagner’s sensitive, 
nervous face, as he stands in front of the orchestra. We have 
chosen our examples almost at haphazard, but if our readers will test 
these remarks when they visit the gallery, we think they will find 
them hold good of the majority. It would be hopeless to attempt 
to notice any considerable proportion of these six hundred pic- 
tures, but we will try to direct our readers’ attention to a few of 
the most noteworthy. 

We must first mention, no less for their delicate skill than 
because they are the productions of a lady, the three sets of draw- 
ings in brown ink, sent by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. They are all 
(as usual with the artist of “‘ A Story Without an End”) draw- 
ings of children, birds, and flowers, and are all noticeable for a 
certain quaint fancy and refinement of treatment, but we think 
their greatest charm lies in the manner in which they succeed in 
seizing the unconscious grace and innocence of childhood, its 
large-eyed wonder and its fearless joy. ‘There seems sometimes 
to be a little confusion in the artist’s mind as to the relative sizes 
of objects, but that is a slight fault and easily corrected, and far 
more serious misdemeanours would be atoned for by the really 
beautiful drawing of leaves and flowers which is so prominent 
an element in all these designs. They are all intended as illus- 
trations to a new child’s play, and have mostly some animal or 
bird depicted, as well as the children. Though the work is hardly 
carried far enough to be judged as a picture would be, yet as 
far as they go, there is nothing in the exhibition more delicate 
and original than this of “ E. V. b.’s.” 

This year, as last, M. Alphonse Legros carries off the chief 
honours of the Exhibition, though he has no work so pathetic 
as his ‘‘ Death of a Vagabond.” He contributes several fine heads 
(in outline etchings) of various friends and celebrities, amongst 
them an interesting one of Cardinal Manning, who, however, can 
never fail to make a good picture. In the present case, the like- 
ness is very striking, and the view taken is a simple profile in 
outline, without background. M. Legros’s chief work is entitled 
‘‘ Les Bicherons,” and is an etching in brown ink on tinted paper. 
This is an etching of the same kind as the one we spoke of last 
year, a very bold, strong work, almost wholly in outline, with 
the lines bitten very deeply into the copper. Altogether these 
landscape-etchings of M. Legros resemble far more closely the 
work of the ancient than that of the modern school of painting. 
In them nature seems always to be stern and rough, sometimes 
to be terrible, and there is none of the soft beauty which is a 
conspicuous element in modern landscape. As far removed from 
idealism on the one hand as they are from romanticism on the 
other, they seem to aim at reproducing the power of nature with- 
out her beauty, and are, perhaps, more akin in feeling to the 
work of Salvator Rosa than that of any other artist. In the pre- 
sent drawing of woodmen engaged in the act of felling a tree, 
there is magnificent drawing of violent action, both the man 
with the axe and those engaged in pulling the ropes being full of 
life ; but there seems a wilful disregard of all the natural details 
round them, and perhaps a slight affectation in roughness of the 
work throughout. Nevertheless, we cannot avoid seeing that 
the work is one of rare power, and is doubtless the finest original 
etching in the Exhibition. 
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Next to M. Legros’s work in dignity of aim and treatment we 
must rank the ‘‘ Acteon” of Mr. Briton Riviere, No. 233, a 
design in charcoal and chalk. The story is too well known to 
need repetition here, and we need only say that the episode in the 
story which M. Riviére has chosen to illustrate is the final one, 
when the hunter pays the penalty of his reckless curiosity with 
his life. In this design we only see the back of Actzon, 
his face being turned towards the infuriated hounds,—which, 
by the way, resemble more the “ pariah” curs of an Eastern 
city than deer-hounds. If, as we presume, Mr. Riviére intends 
this as the study for a large picture, he would, we think, do 
well to alter slightly the position of Actzon, who at present 
is standing in a very weak and uncomfortable position, with both 
knees bent. ‘The ferocious eagerness of the dogs and the gloomy 
quiet of the sequestered spot in the woods are very happily ex- 
pressed ; indeed, the animal interest is the predominant one in 
the picture. 

On either side of this (Nos. 221 and 243) are two seascapes of 
Francis Powell’s, which show all his well-known delicacy of treat- 
ment and firm drawing. We say jirm drawing, for it is quite an 
exception to get the form of waves as clearly and distinctly 
shown as Mr, Powell gives it us, as a glance at most of the sea- 
scapes here will show. We do not think that Mr. Powell is quite so 
successful in charcoal as with water-colour, or perhaps it is that 
we miss the charming colour of his sketches. Nos. 353 and 448, 
by Hubert Herkomer, are certainly amongst the most interesting, 
if not the best pictures in the exhibition. The first is entitled 
“Old Age—a Study at the Westminster Union,” and isa sketch 
of the old women’s ward at that place. This picture will be 
familiar, doubtless, to many of our readers from having appeared 
in the Graphic some time since. Here, in spite of its pathetic 
suggestiveness and delineation of character, it loses much of 
its effect, owing to the thoroughly unnatural and _ theatrical 
effects of light and shade, which seem particularly out of 
place in treating such a sober subject. A great deal of this is 
no doubt due to the fact of its having been painted with reference 
to the wood-engraver. The second of these drawings, called 
‘‘Sound Advice,” represents on old peasant-woman talking to a 
young girl at the village well, and is, in its unaffected treatment 
and thorough realisation of its subject, quite one of the most 
satisfactory pictures of the kind we have seen. No. 366, ‘* Char- 
pentiers au Bord de la Marne,” is the finest charcoal landscape 
here, and will well repay careful examination. The subject is 
similar to that of M. Legros of the woodcutters. Next to this is 
another landscape, an English one this time, of which we can 
speak with unqualified praise, though it only represents a sloping 
meadow, with a few sheep in the middle-distance, and a thatched 
cottage on the crest of the hill behind. ‘This is .called ‘‘ Near 
Overton, Hants,” and is by J. Aumonier, one of the most success- 
ful landscape painters of quiet every-day scenery that we have in 
England. ‘There are not many illustrations of the Thames here, 
but the best are two etchings by Edwin Edwards, both of shipping 
and scenery ‘‘ below bridge.” ‘These are Wates’s hotel at Graves- 
end and the Thames at Rotherhithe, and are full of feeling, the 
second especially, No. 154. The artist shows that he can 
feel the beauty of confused rigging, sails, and spars, and the 
suggestion of the quiet evening and the river crowded with ship- 
ping is clever in the extreme. ‘There is one pencil sketch of 
Rosa Bonheur's here (No. 375) of some sheep in a meadow, which 
should be noticed in passing, though it is excessively slight, and 
evidently only intended for a study. No. 424, by J. E. Hodgson, 
entitled ‘‘ Yachting Types,” is the most humorous, as well as the 
cleverest picture of its kind which we have ever seen. Any one who 
has ever strolled upon Ryde Pier in the month of August must have 
seen many replicas of this group of fair-weather sailors, whom 
Mr. Hodgson has drawn chattering on the pier-steps, prepara- 
tory to embarking; and the faces of the sailors in the “long- 
boat” are as characteristic and natural as those of the gen‘lemen. 
We hope this picture denotes that Mr. Hodgson is going toabandon 
his Eastern life, and give us for the future scenes nearer home. 
We think he may find as humorous themes for his pencil in Vanity 
Fair as he has ever done in the bazaars of Cairo and Constantinople. 
Near this is the most poetical of all the contributions to the exhibi- 
tion, a little etching by R. W. Macbeth, called, ‘* Ca’ the Gowes 
to the Knowes.” It is an evening scene, with a stalwart 
shepherdess wending her way homewards, crook in hand, 
and a long line of sheep winding up the meadow behind 
her. The figure is no picturesque or sentimental rendering of an 
amateur young-lady shepherdess, but a somewhat care-worn 
woman, doggedly ending a hard day’s work. When will artists 
in general learn that the greatest beauty and pathos are to be 


found in the common-place, if only it be the common-place of 
real life? It is not the holes in the knifegrinder's jacket, or the 
tattered bonnet of the gipsy, which make fit subjects for paint- 
ing, except for the most vulgar and shallow style of art, but the 
tinker cheerfully fulfilling the task by which he earns his bread, 
or the gipsy’s sturdy endurance and reckless independence. 
And this truth Mr. Macbeth has grasped, and it makes all his 
pictures of rural life interesting. If it were necessary to point 
out how short a step there is from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
we should instance No. 425, “The Lion’s Share,” by J. Wolf. 
This is a picture of a lion crouching amidst jungle, with one paw 
upon the body of an antelope which it has slain. So far, the 
subject is an ordinary one enough, but the face of the lion is so 
excessively comical, with its air of defiance, that we doubt if any 
one could behold the picture without laughing. We are afraid 
that Mr. Wolf's experiences of lion-hunting have hardly been 
sufficient to enable him to paint such a subject. There are many 
works here of great merit, which we can only mention in sum- 
ming-up ; the most important of these are the contributions of 
Du Maurier, in illustration to Mr. Parnell’s poems, and the 
drawings of Keen and Linley Sambourne for Punch. One 
of the latter’s especially, No. 143, ‘Une Bonne Histoire,’’ 
is wonderfully humorous, though we hardly think that draw- 
ings of this kind are of sufficient importance to be shown in 
such an exhibition as the present. Mr. Joseph Knight's two large 
sepia landscapes, Nos. 95 and 113, are very fine, and less woolly 
than his work has been of late. The latter, entitled ‘‘ After 
Sundown,” is far the best. Mr. E. G. Gregory sends several 
drawings, all intended for engraving in the Graphic, and all 
clever, though suffering very much from an excessive use of body- 
colour, and sometimes, asin No. 132, too confused in composition. 
There are several etchings by Tissot from pictures exhibited by 
him in the Grosvenor Gallery, which are interesting from the 
peculiar style of ‘‘ dry-point ” which that artist uses ; and lastly, 
there is a really beautiful little pen-and-ink drawing by W. H. 
Hughes, called ‘St, Giles, Abbot,” worked very much in the fashion 
of a Diirer woodcut. On the whole, the exhibition is a very good 
and very interesting one. 








BOOKS. 


—_<—————— 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS.* 


Mr. ARNOLD has not only arranged this new edition of his poems 
with taste and judgment, but has done well in restoring many of 
the older readings for which he had in his last edition substituted 
others elaborated in colder moods than those in which the 
original poems had been conceived. Nothing is rarer 
in the poet than the gift to alter well and without betray- 
ing the colour or structure of the new cloth which is put 
into the old garment; and it is no grave charge to bring 
against Mr. Arnold that assuredly he did not possess it. It is 
easy to understand the drift of most of his alterations. He 
wanted, as far as possible, to introduce clearness of thought 
where he thought it wanting, and where in some cases at 
least it really was wanting. But in the effort to mend the 
clearness of the thought, Mr. Arnold frequently lost what is ever 
more important,—the glow and force of expression by which 
alone poetry is discriminated from prose. Expressions of great 
beauty linger in the mind and raise it to the poetic mood, even 
though the passages in which they occur fail to embody any 
thought which is distinct and poetic, and it generally happens 
that in the effort to improve the general drift of an early poem, 
those gems of detail which abound in the work of youthful 
genius, are lost. Certainly any one who will compare the ‘“ Lines 
to a Gipsy Child by the Sea-shore,” in the form in which Mr. 
Arnold published them in his last edition, with that in which they 
were first published, and to which (almost without exception) 
they are now restored, will recognise at once that in the effort to 
make the drift clearer and less ambitious, Mr. Arnold robbed us 
of many a vivid touch, and that, too, without really giving us any 
adequate compensation. A poet sometimes succeeds in mending 
bad detail, and in substituting what is noble of that kind for what 
is ignoble; but he hardly ever succeeds in the effort to make the 
general scope of a poem clearer, and the only practical choice for 
him is between excluding altogether one defective in this respect, 
and giving it with its defects. It would have been a great pity 
to leave out the fine lines to which we have referred. They 





* Poems by Matthew Arnold. 2 yols. New and Complete Edition. London: 
Macmillan. 
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contain some of the most glowing touches of poetic description 
in Mr. Arnold’s volumes, and though the whole idea is somewhat 
misty and the close is sublimely obscure, there is an imagina- 
tive passion in the whole, and a power of individual expression in 
many of the pictures drawn, which make the lines memorable 
even where they are not clear, and really majestic where they are. 
We do not know any one of Mr. Arnold’s early poems in which 
the key-note of his poetry,—the struggle for calm in excitement, 
the regret of excitement in calm,—is so vividly foreshadowed as 
in the poetic address to the gipsy child with the augury of power 
and pain written on its face. Here is the conclusion :— 
* Ah, not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 
Not daily labour’s dull Lethzan spring, 


Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soiled glory and tho trailing wing. 


And though thou glean what strenuous gleanors may 
In the throng’d fields where winning comes by strife ; 
And though the just sun gild, as mortals pray, 
Some reaches of thy storm-vext stream of life ; 


Though that blank sunshine blind thee, though the cloud 
That sever’d the world’s march and thine be gone, 
Though ease dulls grace, and wisdom be too proud 
To halve a lodging that was all her own,— 


Once, ere thy sun go down, thou shalt discern, 
Oh! once ere night, in thy success, thy chain,— 
Ere the long evening close thou shalt return, 
And wear this majesty of grief again.” 
The obscurity here lies in the double vein of fancy that runs 
through the poem, the child being first pitied by Mr. Arnold for 
the ‘‘ sure pain” which he anticipates and is to suffer, and next 
for the blinding and stupifying effect of success, in taking away 
his insight into the truth of things. Though he will probably 
obtain a certain measure of success, though in getting it 
his nature will be deadened and stupified, though its grace 
will disappear with ease and luxury, though he will hardly have 
wisdom left to recognise the fact that he has lost intellectual caste 
in winning worldly position, yet there shall be a flash of what the 
poet elsewhere calls ‘‘ sad lucidity of soul” before the last great 
change, in which he shall regret the results of the drugging fumes 
of success, with even keener anguish than he had previously suffered 
in anticipating a life of failure. This is no doubt obscurely ex- 
pressed, but it is obscurely expressed because Mr. Arnold hardly ever 
knows of which of the two he is, as a poet, most afraid, —the lethargy 
which practical life brings on the powers of feeling, or the paralysis 
which indulged feeling brings on the powers of action. The way 
in which, in this early poem, he falls from the one vein of senti- 
ment into the other without any sufficient notice to his readers 
of the transition he is making, is very characteristic of the 
general drift of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, both early and mature. 
That labour is a ‘‘ dull Lethzean spring,”—that ‘ business ” tends 
to make genius ‘ dull,”—that the ‘‘ blank sunshine” of success 
blinds the finer faculties of the soul,—that the best fruits which 
action brings us is ‘‘ calm,” but that calm is not * life’s crown,” 
nor that fullness of life for which youth yearns,—is the reiterated 
lesson of Mr. Arnold’s song. Yet, on the other hand, he reiterates 
quite as often that emotion is void and empty without the self- 
mastery which can bridle and control it; that though it be true 


that,— 
‘¢ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ;” 
Yet,— 
“Tasks in hours of insight will’d 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled,” 
and must be so, if there is to be any joy in the hours of insight ; 
—that misery comes of yielding to the feelings which make us de- 
pendent on the sympathy of others ;—that we must live a life as 
independent of mere emotion as the punctual stars or the unrest- 
ing sea, if we would share their vastness and their power,— 
** And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver'd roll; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul.” 





On these distinct keys,—the inadequacy of self-mastery to satisfy | 
us without emotion, and the inadequacy of emotion to dignify us | 


without self-mastery,—Mr. Arnold’s poetry is one long series of |" to her goal,— 
variations, and you hardly know whether he is most disposed to 


complain of the world because it dulls the inward life of emotion, 
or of the inward life of emotion because it renders the soul averse | 


to the patient struggle which secures us the only chance of true | 


discipline from the world. 


What we admire in this edition is not only the restoration of those | 


first and more glowing readings in the earlier poems which Mr. 
Arnold had removed in the vain endeavour to render them more 


into natural groups, so that one slides easily from one into the 
next, and which indeed appears, on the whole, to give thema 
chronological order. To this there is one marked exception. 
‘“‘The Strayed Reveller,” if we mistake not, was certainly 
an “early” poem, and we think it would have been better 
placed among them. No doubt where it now is, it serves grace- 
fully to connect the poems on a passion surmounted in obedience 
to a reasonable sense of what destiny demands, with the Greek 
fragments on the supremacy of destiny over human passion. But 
‘The Strayed Reveller,” though it depicts with some force the 
passionate craving, not indeed for experience, but for that ever- 
moving, many-coloured vision of life which, for the young, forms 
the link between the growth of mature feelings or passions, 
and the slow teaching of real experience, is hardly so good 
as many of the early poems, and certainly does not deserve 
to rank amongst those of Mr. Arnold’s later period. But 
with this exception, there is nothing left in the arrangement 
to be desired. ‘The narrative poems follow ;—mostly embodying 
the mood in which man delights to draw out the story of 
his impotence to fight against the conditions into which he 
is born, and to realise the incommensurableness, so to say, 
of human emotions with human destiny. But fine as some 
of the narrative poems are, especially ‘‘The Sick King in 
Bokhara” and ‘ Tristram and Iseult,” they are certainly not the 
poems by which Mr. Arnold’s genius will be chiefly known. And 
he was right to place them earlier than even the very characteristic 
poems on Marguerite, in which the key-note is that we ought to 
endure even the cessation of love, if the struggle for more light 
requires it :— 
‘‘ This is the curse of life! that not 
A nobler calmer train 


Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain; 


But each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 

And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 


I struggle towards the light, and ye 
Once-longed-for storms of love, 
If with the light ye cannot be, 
I bear that ye remove.” 

The majesty of that permission to the perturbing power of love 
to disappear, in case it is too preoccupying to coexist with the 
struggle after light, is one of the most striking ‘‘ notes” of these 
poems, and it is this which makes the poems on Marguerite, and 
the Greek poems on destiny, which follow precede naturally the 
first of Mr. Arnold’s really great reflective poems,—that called 
‘‘ Empedocles on Etna,” which, alike for its meditations and for 
its exquisite songs, will be read, at least by the few, as long as 
English literature endures. Thisis a poem on the suicidal attempt 
of the higher mind to keep itself independent of the slavery of 
human circumstance, on the internecine character of the struggle 
between this inner impulse of solitary freedom and the mighty 
bondage—intellectual and moral—of the world. From this 
point in this new collection of Mr. Arnold’s poems, 
almost every poem reaches a higher level than the last. So 
far as regards pure beauty, indeed, the two exquisite poems on 
Oxford scenery, and Oxford cravings for a life deeper than that 
of the ordinary world,—‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy ” and ‘‘ Thyrsis,”— 
are neither surpassed nor equalled in these volumes. But in depth 
of sentiment and power of imagery the lines on ‘‘ The Grande Char- 
treuse,” and both the series of verses on the author of ‘‘ Obermann,” 
which are rightly placed last in the volume, pass all the others by, 
and are allowed to sum up for us Mr. Arnold’s poetical testimony 
to the might of the great creeds which he mistakenly supposes to 
be exhausted, and the hopes which he so bravely but doubtfully 
rescues from the intellectual wreck of the past. 

No one will turn over these volumes without feeling that Mr. 
Arnold's highest power of poetic expression is shown when he 
yields a willing ear to a mood of feeling from which, nevertheless, 
he majestically withdraws his mind, and so to say, his sanction, 
—as where he describes England as the weary Titan struggling 


** Bearing on shoulders immense 
Atlantéan, the load 
Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate;” 


—or the monks of the Grande Chartreuse, who,— 


“with bare 
And white uplifted faces stand, 
Passing the host from hand to hand ;” 


—or where he asks whether it was for the little result of wisdom 


coherent in thought, but the arrangement which groups the poems | accruing to the world that,— 
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“ Byron bore 
With haughty scorn which mocked the smart, 
From Europe to the Ztolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ;” 
—or where he thus describes the pages of Obermann :— 
“ A fever in these pages burns, 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 
Here on its bed of pain. 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 

Though to these leaves the glaciors spare 
The soul of their white* snows; 


Though here a mountain-murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine; 
Though as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine. 
Yet through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 
It is the longing glance Mr. Arnold sends after a mood with which 
he has much in common, but of which he cannot approve, 
that throws him into the vein of poetry, for then he is exer- 
cising both that sense of will which gives him his majestic air, and 
that faculty of emotion which lends his reticence its piquancy. 
What can be finer than the description of the Roman world, for 
instance, its gloom, its insatiable lust for pleasure, and its volun- 
tary humiliation when Christ’s religion appeared, in the second 
series of the lines on the author of ‘‘ Obermann?” Again, he is 
never more successful than when he breaks away, as it were, from 
his immediate subject into some discursive image suggested by it, 
and illustrating it, butstill one rather exercising his imagination than 
hissympathy. A fresh picture, through which asuppressed current of 
feeling runs, but nevertheless a picture, and not a passage of directly 
lyrical poetry, always finds him at his best. Thus the exquisite 
comparison of the scholar-gipsy shunning the common world to 
the Tyrian trader indignantly shaking out more canvas and 
standing for the open sea, when he sees the Greek coaster creeping 
round the shore of some /Zgean isle, and superseding him in the 
petty commerce of the coast,—or, again, the comparison which 
closes ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum” of the course of the Oxus to the 
career of the great soldier,—or the sudden diversion to the story of 
Merlin and Vivien, at the close of ** Tristram and I[seult,” brought 
in to illustrate the weird and dreamlike effects which life takes 
when a great passion has died out of it,—all show Mr. Arnold 
at his highest. The stir of latent sentiment is in these pas- 
sages, but the power in them is the power of vision which that 
latent sentiment has served to stimulate. In them the poet finds 
himself to the full master of his own feelings, and therefore gives 
himself up to that vivid vision which implies feeling, but absorbs 
it, and does not directly express it. It is in the sphere of this 
truce, as we may say, between emotion and will, that Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry runs most freely, and seems to give us the most character- 
istic flayour of his really great, though not very fertile genius. 





DE QUINCEY.+ 
WE have risen from a perusal of this book with a somewhat pain- 
ful feeling,—that uncomfortableness which yet cannot be called 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Page, who does whatever work he takes in 
hand carefully, is an excellent biographer; yet, somehow, this 
cannot be called a satisfactory biography. He has done his duty 
by De Quincey, but, the duty that has to be done to De Quincey 
has yet to be performed. Mr. Page has, in fact, been over- 
weighted by the title of his work. Thomas de Quincey, his Life 
and Writings, raises the expectation that we are to have De 
Quincey, revealed in his works, or at least that we are to have a 
study like Mr. Morley’s Burke. Instead of this, we have a care- 
ful and temperately-written and, if anything, too long biography, 
with tags and interjections of criticism. Mr. Page gives a few 
judicious sentences of his own on the character and writings of 
his hero, and also a great many sentences from the criticisms of 
others,—Dr, Hill Burton, Mr. Minto, Professor Masson, and the 
like. But more than this must be done, before De Quincey is 
placed in the position which is his of right in the hierarchy of 
British literature, and which has long ago been accorded him by 
American and German critics. No careful reader of De Quincey 
will fail to see, or at all events to believe that he sees, the man 





_* Why, by the way, has not Mr. Arnold here restored the much better word of 
his first edition, ‘the soul of their mute snows,” which not only describes much 
better the solemn effect caused by the dumbness of the glacier,—the word ‘snow ” 
in itself conveying quite adequately the colour,—but prepares us better for the 
“ ground-tone ” of agony in the later verse ? 


t Thomas de Quincey: his Life and Writings, with Unpublished Correspondence. By 


| reflected in his works, just as he can see Byron in his poems, 

although in a very different way, because De Quincey and Byron 
| were at the opposite poles of Eudemonism. ‘To show what we 
| mean, we quote this from his paper on Herder :— 

“ He [Herder] was never intoxicated in his whole life, a fact of very 
equivocal construction. His nerves would not allow him to drink tea, 
and of coffee, though very agreeable to him, he allowed himself but 
| little. All this temperance, however, led to nothing, for he died when 
| he was but four months advanced in his sixtieth year. Surely if he 

had been a drunkard or an opium-eater, he might have contrived to 
weather the point of sixty years,—in fact, opium would, perhaps, have 
been of service to him. For all his sufferings were derived from 
a most exquisite and morbid delicacy of nervous temperament, and of 
that he died.” 

This is of biographical interest, because the name of De Quincey 
still suggests opium above everything else, and because it is still a 
matter of doubt what it was that really made De Quincey take 
to opium, notwithstanding his declaration as to his own wretched 
stomach, and the opinion given in the appendix to Mr. Page’s 
book by Dr. Eatwell, opium-examiner to the Benares Opium 
Agency, to the effect that De Quincey suffered from gastrodynia, 
and that opium “ had, in reality, been the means of preserving 
and prolonging life.” A recent writer has said that, in truth, what 
drove De Quincey to opium was, “ not stomach-pains, not even, 
perhaps, toothache—a sufficiently terrible affliction, no doubt, to 
be prayed against by St. Augustine, and described by Burns as the 
‘hell of all diseases,’—but temperament; just as temperament 
drove S. T. Coleridge to it; just as temperament drove Hartley 
Coleridge to spirits ; just as temperament drove Robert Greene, 
Edgar Poe, and other ‘lost children’ to wine; and just as tem- 
perament drove Hazlitt to tea.” May it not, after all, be the 
case that it was his ‘‘ exquisite and morbid delicacy of nervous 
temperament ” that drove him to take what he thinks Herder 
should have taken, and what perhaps, in his opinion, 
enabled him to live fifteen years longer than Herder ? 
A hundred passages, much more interesting and valuable 
than this, might be taken from De Quincey’s papers to 
prove that what he aimed at in life was a Spinozistic 
calm,—without the Spinozistic creed. He wished, like Samuel 
Johnson, to get rid of the burden of existence, but he went a 
different way about it. Johnson, half-mad, yet strong, and 
above all, resolutely moral, sought to escape from himself, and 
from the agony caused by the “disease of thinking,” by being 
always in the company of others. De Quincey, more timorous 
and retiring, tried opium, and it is yet unsettled whether, if 
moderately tried,—a most difficult “ if,"—the medical experi- 
ment might not have been one in the right direction. 

Mr. Page’s Life should remove De Quincey from the range of 
that ethical criticism which has been poured upon him without 
stint even by such writers as Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr, 
Hutchison Stirling, and which has been one of the chief reasons 
why a moral people like the English have not taken kindly 
to his inimitable prose. Mr. Page says, ‘‘He had faults, 
many faults, some frailties even; but we take it, he who sees 
furthest will be inclined to censure least.” More than this, the 
defence which Charles Lamb set up for the comic drama- 
tists of the Restoration, that they lived in a moral world 
of their own, can most assuredly be urged for De Quincey. 
He would, if he could, have lived in a kind of Bohemia, 
but it would have been a very harmless Bohemia, in 

which cathedral music would have taken the place of Bacchic 
orgies, in which the senses would have been weak, and the more 
refined and tender emotions strong. He was simply the most un- 

selfish, most unworldly of men, and his great aim in his later days 
was to become anonymous. A man who, as the affectionate reminis- 

cences of the surviving members of his family and his playful 

letters show, was full of anxious solicitude about them while 
he was leading a kind of wandering life between his lodging in 

Edinburgh and his cottage in the not far-distant Lasswade ; who, 

with a £5 note in his pocket, would humbly borrow sixpence 

to buy laudanum, and then change the note to get rid of beggars ; 

who had to be dragged into a cab to ensure his presence at a 

dinner, which, after all, he did not eat,—such a man may 

have been weak, but to call him bad,—except, indeed, as a 

not involuntary weakness is sometimes the essential principle 

of evil,—would be an abuse of language. Of course there 

remains the charge against him that he violated, by putting in 

print, the confidences of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Mr. Page 

cannot defend this from the ordinary ethical point of view, and 

no one can. But it is extremely likely that he literally knew not 

what he did. Besides, it ought to be remembered that those most 

concerned with defending the memory of Coleridge have pardoned 
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him, and that as Mr. Page conclusively shows, he in early life 
offered Coleridge £500, and gave him £300, to indicate his 
respect for a great philosopher in straits. Moreover, if he told 
tales of others, he was singularly good at telling them of himself,— 
perhaps no man but De Quincey could have told such a story in 
his ‘‘ Confessions” as that relating his connection with poor 
** Ann of Oxford Street ” without odious imputations being made 
against him. Besides, no two men understood De Quincey better 
than John Wilson and Mr. Carlyle, who differing from each other 
in most things, agreed in holding by a healthy morality. Yet 
none admired him more heartily or loved him more warmly, and 
perhaps the most interesting of the hitherto unpublished 
letters in these volumes is that in which (Vol. I., p. 278) 
Mr. Carlyle, then musing on the Eternities and the Immensities 
in his retirement at Craigenputtock, wrote to De Quincey asking 
him to come over to his Macedonia, and help him to form a 
** Misanthropic Society” or ‘* Bog School” which was to rail at 
the misdoings in the universe from comfortable cottages, and in 
the most exquisite English that the world had heard since the 
seventeenth century. , 

In truth, De Quincey lived in two worlds, the world of fact 
and the world of phantasy, and he has received rather hard 
treatment from those who live only in the one. Thus he 
was a great pedestrian, and spent much time in the open air, 
but the Nature he worshipped was not that which met his 
senses ; indeed, never is he so subjective as when he treats of 
the objective. Then, again, he was exquisitely sympathetic, and 
it has been hinted that his tenderness was almost as genuine as 
Rousseau’s. But he had in truth two worlds of sympathy, and 
he had, fortunately for his own balance of soul, although not 
always peace of mind, the power of passing from the one into 
the other. Asa proof of this, take the exquisitely spiritual pas- 
sage in which he relates his feelings at the death of his sister, 
when he was in his sixth year :— 

‘* Whilst I stood, a solemn wind began to blow,—the saddest that ear 

ever heard. It was a wind that might have swept the field of mortality 
for a thousand centuries. Many times since, upon summer days, 
when the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the same 
wind arising and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Memnonian, 
but saintly swell: it is in this world the one great and audible 
symbol of eternity. ..... Instantly, when my ear caught this vast 
JEolian intonation, when my eye filled with the golden fullness of life, the 
pomps of the heaven above, or the glory of the flowers below, and turn- 
ing when it settled upon the frost which overspread my sister’s face, 
instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seemed to open in the zenith 
of the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as 
if on billows that also ran up the shaft forever; and the billows seemed 
to pursue the throne of God; but that also ran before us and fled away 
continually. The flight and the pursuit seemed to go on for ever and 
ever. Frost gathering frost, some Sarsar wind of death, seemed to 
repel me; some mighty relation between God and death dimly struggled 
to evolve itself from the dreadful antagonism between them; shadowy 
meanings even yet continue to exercise and torment, in dreams, the 
deciphering oracle within me.” 
And so, as we have already said, he had two worlds in ethics. 
Occasionally he himself rode the high-horse of morality ; but even 
here his Pegasus is a creature of clouds and dreamland. One rises 
from his famous onslaught on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister in which, 
for once, his peculiar humour descends to something like a comic 
** break-down,” with the impression that after all the writer was 
more concerned with the literary form into which he threw his de- 
nunciation of Goethe’s offencesagainst decency and virtue than with 
the denunciation itself. There are few sharper attacks in his literary 
essays than that on Pope. Speaking of the possibility of Pope going 
into a well in search of truth, he says, ‘‘ Truth was not liable to 
wet feet, but Pope was. And he had no such ardour for truth as 
‘would ever lead him to forget that wells were damp, and bronchitis 
alarming to a man of his constitution.” ‘This is striking, but the 
force of the sarcasm is lost in te conceit of the expression. Com- 
pare Macaulay on Barrére with De Quincey on Pope, and the 
difference becomes obvious between the trenchant moralist who 
has but one world and prances through it, to the meditative 
moralist who has a second world to fall back upon, which is to 
the other what the Kriegspiel is to the Franco-German war. 

Mr. Page’s Life possesses the one great value therefore of pre- 
paring the way for a true conception of De Quincey. Perhaps we 
may seem to have too many details of a comparatively uneventful 
fife, and in the end too many letters of secondary interest, 
especially upon public questions, of which De Quincey lived in that 
ignorance which is bliss; yet if it leads us to turn to and study 
the writer and thinker, rather than the man, it will not have been 
written in vain, At present, it is beyond our province to dwell 
upon the characteristics of De Quincey’s style, but we may fer- 
vently hope that Englishmen, following the example of our Trans- 
atlantic relatives, may seek and find in it nineteenth-century 


English at its best and in all its moods. We make one quotation 
from the work, giving the account of the death of De Quincey, 
by one of his daughters. The death was a fit conclusion to such 
a life. He was in the world of dreams, and to him death may 
have been the gate into the third heaven :— 


“T saw he was anxious about something, and I went and sat down 
beside him to listen. He then treated me to one of those curious turns 
that his passing attacks of delirium would take. ‘I am grieved,’ he 
said, ‘at the coarse manners that some rough fellows displayed.’ I 
said,‘ Why? What have they done?’—‘ Well, you know, I and the 
children were invited to the great supper. Do you know what supper 
I mean?’—‘ No,’ I said. ‘ Well, 1 was invited to come, and to bring the 
children to the great supper of Jesus Christ. So, wishing the children 
to have suitable dresses for such an occasion, I had them all dressed in 
white. They were dressed from head to foot in white. But somerough 
men in the streets of Edinburgh, as we passed on our way to the supper, 
seeing the little things in complete white, laughed and jeered at us, 
and made the children much ashamed.’ We had rarely heard him 
mention his father’s name during his life, he having died early. But 
one day he said, ‘ There is a thing I much regret, that is, that I did 
not know more of my dear father, for lam sure that a juster, kinder 
man never breathed.’ He then went on to tell me many traits of his 
father’s character which he had learned from clerks and servants, and 
which he had treasured up for years in his memory. At length his 
illness became so serious that we thought it better to telegraph to his 
only daughter within reach, viz., Mrs. Craig. She came over 
from Ireland the day before his death. Great was his pleasure at seeing 
her, though, for somo time, we fancied that he did not know her. Such 
was his constant thought of children, that he viewed her simply as con- 
nected with his grandchildren. ‘ How is mama?’ he said, when he saw 
her; nor did he address her as anything else but mama again. Towards 
the evening his weakness became extreme, and he said to my sister, 
* Mama, I cannot bear the weight of clothes upon my feet.’ My sister 
at once pulled off the heavy blankets, and wrapped a light shawl round 
his feet. ‘Is that better?’ she asked. ‘ Yes, my love, much better; I 
am better in every way,—lI feel much better. You know these ara the 
feet that Jesus washed.’ As the night wore on, our kind friend Dr. 
Warburton Begbie came and sat with us, as my father’s life slowly 
ebbed away. Twice only was the heavy breathing interrupted by 
words. He had for hours ceased to recognise any of us, but we heard 
him murmur, though quite distinctly, ‘My dear, dear mother. Then I 
was greatly mistaken.’ Then as the waves of death rolled faster and 
faster over him, suddenly out of the abyss we saw him throw up his 
arms, which to the last retained their strength, and say distinctly, and 
as if in great surprise,‘ Sister! sister! sister!’ The loud breathing be- 
came slower and slower, and as the world of Edinburgh awoke to busy 
work and life, all that was mortal of my father fell asleep for ever.” 





PEGASUS RESADDLED.* 


Tue saddling of Pegasus, with Puck for rider, was almost an 
event, both in the world of literature and in that of pictorial 
illustration. The book was full of talent, full of life. It ran 
over with the most genial fun, the heartiest humour; and in 
felicitous combination with these you had—what, indeed, true 
humour and good fun can never dispense with — masculine 
thought, vigorous sentiment, genv’~< pathos. ‘The verse was 
vivacious without being trivial, sportive and sparkling without 
being frivolous. In Puck on Pegasus there was literary work 
which, of its kind, has perhaps never been surpassed ; brilliant 
sketching of not unimportant aspects of life, piquant but unen- 
venomed satire, rhymed sense that reminded you of Thackeray, 
strokes of tenderness that reminded you of Hood. ‘Then there 
were the illustrations, contributed by a host of clever artists— 
Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, Doyle, Sir Noe] Paton, and others— 
each of whom seemed to do his very best. We are warm admirers 
of Mr. Du Maurier, and admit him to be a host in himself, but is 
he such a host as these? Some of the illustrations in Puck on 
Pegosus bear the mark not only of genius, but of genius in all the 
exuberant fascination of youthful strength. The sketch by Mr. 
Tenniel of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race, in which the 
peculiar heavily-swaying, dimly-vital movement of an excited 
crowd rushing onwards was rendered with a veracity we never 
saw equalled, is memorable as, on its small scale, a real work 
of art. Not a few would allege that, as compared with the flashing 
power and variety of the illustrations to Puck on Pegasus, some of 
those of Mr. Du Maurier to Pegasus Resaddled are tame; and 
whether they are tame or not, the artist’s mannerism, pleasant 
as it is, inevitably impresses on them a character of sameness. 
Two or three of them are, however, particularly fine. His 
‘“‘ Little Bo-peep” is much too good for the poor lines of 
Mr. Pennell’s which it illustrates. Here are a few of them :— 
* No wonder the flock follows little Bo-peep,— 

Such a shepherd would turn all the world into sheep, 

To trot at her heels and look up in the face 

Of their pastor for—goodness knows what, not for grace ?— 

Her face, that recails in its reds and its blues 


(Blue eyes and red lips full of pearls, if you choose), 
And its setting of gold, ‘Esmeralda,’ by Greuze...... 





* Pegasus Resaddled. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell, Author of “Puck on 





Pegasus.” With 10 Illustrations, by Du Maurier. London: Henry S. King and Co. 
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"There's ‘Little Bo-peop,’ dress, diamonds, and all, 
As I met her Jast night at the fancy ball.” 
The sweet, beautiful, pure face of Mr. Du Maurier’s English girl 
makes one resent the mention of Greuze in connection with her. 
More perhaps than any word one could write, the name of that 
painter is suggestive of the quintessence of lewdness. The “ fair 
archeress " is also a lovely girl, more exquisite in mere form and 
feature than Leech’s hunting beauties, but without the touch of 
home-bred English feeling by which Leech’s girls take captive 
the heart. Mr. Du Maurier’s landscape background to this modern 
Diana is very charming. But the best, to our thinking, of all his 
illustrations is that appended to the lines ‘‘Conter Fleurette.” The 
girl stands on the weedy bank of a lake, testing the faith of her 
absent lover by appeal to the flower, golden Margaret— Loves 
me, he loves me not”—in the recognised ballad fashion. Mr. 
Du Maurier succeeds wonderfully in realising that mood of the 
love-stricken girl when it has half-dawned upon her as a possi- 
bility that her lover has forsaken her, but before her suspicion 
has become serious enough to blanch the rose in her cheek, to 
write one wrinkle on her brow, or even to be inconsistent with 
scrupulous attention to fit of dress and graceful piquancy of hat 
and feather. Were the girl’s figure just a little less tall and 
stately, we should pronounce this illustration perfect, and as it 
stands, it is enough to lend value to the book. Mr. Du Maurier 
has in this instance expressed with faultless accuracy the senti- 
ment of the little poem which furnishes him with his subject. As 
there is nothing better in Mr. Pennell’s volume, we shall quote 
the little piece entire :— 
“ ConTER FLEURETTE. 
«“¢ Loves me,—he loves me not.’ 
Ah, golden Margaret ! 
Tell me, then, has he got 
Truth in his heart or not, 


Love in his heart, or what ?— 
Conter fleurette. 


“ Ah, tell me true, I pray, 
Gentle white Margaret, 
What does my lover say, 
Now he is far away ; 
Where do his glances stray— 
Is it at Maud or May ?— 
Conter fleurette. 


“T have a fear full sore, 
Weary, my Margaret, 

That he has taken more 

Than he gave ten times o’er, 

Loitering by lattice-door, 

Listing the streamlet’s pour, 

Lingering on sunset shore,— 

Conter fleurette.” 
These lines are not only felicitous in the buoyant movement of 
the verse, like that of the ripples of a river under a strong breeze 
in June, and the airy lightness of the literary touch, but are 
inspired with deeper feeling than we have met with elsewhere 
in the book. Mr. Du Maurier has, on the whole, done his 
part better than Mr. Pennell. The latter seems to have divested 
himself of all ambition higher than that of being regarded as an 
agreeable rattle by perfectly frivolous people. It was not always 
thus with Mr. Pennell. Not only did he formerly write serious 
poetry, but his humorous poetry had an undertone of earnestness. 
In one of his poems he struck this high note :— 
“Ts not a man as a sword, picked from the dust, 
To be ground and polished and set to the Master’s hand, 
And tried in the furnace ?—for what? everlasting rust? 
No, for battle, bright battle with wrong to the utmost ond.” 

This stanza does not occur in Puck on Pegasus, but the fun in 
that book was thoroughly compatible with the manliness and 
gravity of its spirit. We suspect that a change for the worse has 
taken place within the last few years in the mood of fashionable 


order to do him full justice, we shall transfer them to our columns. 
The asterisks are all Mr. Pennell’s :— 
“Vent, Vivi, VIct. 

7 * * 


“ An unfledged heiress in her teens, 
And worth a ‘plum’ they say; 
With charms to move an anchorite— 
The Duke made running at first sight, 
But didu’t seem to ‘ stay ’"— 
J mean to-night to wire-in, 
No ‘ waiting’ business—run to win— 
You know my slashing way, 
The Veni, vidi, vici style,— 
Short, sharp, decisive, eh ? 
* * * 


* * ” 


“It’s all U.P., old boy,—I'’m done! 

Could :augh, if *tweren’t for spite ;—- 
*Unfledged,’ indeed !—an old coquette! 
She'll teach them all conter /leurette, 

And conter scalps, the kite! 


**She’s up to every move that’s out, 
Knows when to sigh, and smile, and pout, 
And ‘ plays’ you as you'd play a trout,— 
The more fool I to bite! 
** At first she seomed to like the pace, 
And answered to the bit, 
Blushed when I praised her twinkling feot, 
Whilst her two eyes grew dark and sweet,— 
Green eyes, with mischief lit. 
“Tm like a grape from the rich South 
(They said) to drop into your mouth,— 
Why don’t you open it ?’ 
Ah, les yeux verts, les yeux d'enfer !— 
The artful, doll-faced chit! 
“T clasped her jewelled hand in mine, 
And through the galop flew ; 
Her yielding waist my arm compressed, 
Her whispered words almost caressed,— 
* Please hold me tighter, so’ ;— 
Then led her drooping to a seat. 
(Here the scene changed, you know.) 
“T whispered, ‘ Hearts are more than gold!’ 
(Now for a lucky fluke!) 
She said, ‘ So I’ve been often told,’ 
‘Then hear me swear to all I hold ;’ 
She smiled,—‘ I think I won't!’ 


(One effort more to wire-in) 
‘You do not care for me a pin!’ 
She laughed,—‘ Of course I don’t!’ 
Then gently yawning,—‘ There’s mama 
is looking for me—thanks—ta-ta !’ 
And left me speechless, planté /a, 
P.S.—The minx has hooked the Duke.’ 
The incident thus spiritedly struck off, with really ingenious 
variation and adaptation of metre, might have ‘‘ furnished forth” 
an amusing page or page and a half in one of Mr. Trollope’s novels, 
but the mere matching with suitable rhymes what would be a 
good minor incident in a novel, or a minor incident in a good 
novel, is not to produce poetry. Sometimes Mr. Pennell is not 
by several degrees so happy as in these lines. ‘‘ The Coming 
Race,” a satire on the Woman’s-rights movement, is almost 
vulgar, and excessively hackneyed. We should be much sur- 
prised to see Punch printing a verse like what follows, and this is 
one of the best of the thirteen stanzas :— 
“ And what a howl the creatures made, 
As if they’d all got rabies, 
When mothers ruled it was the chic 
That fathers should in future stick 
At home and mind the babies !” 
It was hardly worth resaddling Pegasus, if this kind of poetry was 


to be the result. 





A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT.* 
In the winter of 1873, the learned author of the Egyptian Princess 





society. Strong feeling of all kinds is voted ‘bad form.” 
A downright laugh and a passion of tears are alike Philistine. 
The vein of sentiment which is traceable in such vers de 
société as Mr. Frederick Locker’s is no longer discoverable in Mr. 


passed some weeks in one of the tombs of the Necropolis of Thebes, 
in order to study the monuments of that solemn city of thedead ; 
and during his long rides in the silent desert, the story of Uarda 
—which means ‘‘ a rose ”"—came into his mind. One would need 
to be almost as learned as the author himself to estimate at their 





Pennell's. He may tell us that he cannot help the frivolity of 
his verses,—that he is subdued to the element he works in, like 
the dyer’s hand. We can only reply that it is a pity it should be 
so, and venture to surmise that Mr. Pennell is himself not quite 
satisfied with the change which has taken place. The defect of his 
work does not consist in any positive badness, but in a pervading 


just value the labour and research which he has bestowed upon 
this work, but none of his readers can fail to recognise them in 
every page, and to wonder at the extent and the minuteness of 
the studies which enable him to lend so much vital interest to a 
combination of those elements of romance and of human nature 


want of substantiality and power. There isin this volume a good | common to all peoples and all ages, with a closely careful repro- 


deal of clever writing, but almost nothing that will not prove as 


duction of men and manners as they were in Thebes before the 


ephemeral as the fashionable mood it flatters and portrays. ‘The | lifetime of the Mummy which a poet has resuscitated for us. 


lines headed, ‘* Veni, Vidi, Vici,” are as characteristic a sample of 





UVarda: a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Ebers. Translated from the 


, 2. e 
Mr, Pennell’s present matter and manner as we can find, and in | German by Clara Bell. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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If the difficulty of writing such a book present itself to the 
reader’s imagination as of appalling magnitude, it must also be 
admitted that the reading of a fiction of the fourteenth 
century before Christ is not easy, that it demands an effort of 
sympathy and of the imagination which removes it out of the 
category of mere amusements, and that one’s previous expe- 
riences in similar directions have not been very encouraging. 
The Last Days of Pompeii and the Gladiators are the only two 
romances of the far past of which people in general retain a 
pleasant memory, but they are merely elderly in comparison with 
Herr Ebers’ theme, and their local colour and circumstantial detail 
are comparatively easy of verification and assimilation with our 
modern tastes, especially with the assistance of Géréme and of 
Alma Tadema. 

A careful perusal of the preface to Uarda aids the reader 
materially in the process of freeing his mind from the present, 
and sending it on that long backward flight through ‘the 
corridors of time” which it must take, to find itself present with 
the author on a summer evening in the year 1352 B.C., on the 
soil of the City of the Dead of Thebes, looking from the 
western shore of the Nile across to the eastern bank, where 
‘life was gay and busy in the streets of the capital of the 
Pharaohs.” The author disclaims an intention to teach his- 
tory, offering, as a background, only a sketch of the time 
of Sesostris from a picturesque point of view. To the delinea- 
tion of that sketch he has brought an extraordinary amount of 
knowledge, gleaned from monumentsand papyri, but he desires the 
reader to regard ‘‘ the facts derived from history, and the costume” 
—by which he evidently does not mean dress only, but the mise 
en scene—‘‘drawn from the monuments as incidental,” and 
to attach real importance only to the emotions of the actors in 
the story. Wehardly think this desire will be realised ; curiosity, 
and the eagerness with which the imagination of the unlearned 
reader follows the details of the life of a long extinct period and 
people, in its religious, public, and private phases, when thus 
collected for him by a learned writer, will be the strongest senti- 
ments aroused by this work. Herr Ebers demands that he shall 
be regarded as a ‘‘ poet.” ‘Real living men,” he says, ‘‘ dwelt 
by the old Nile stream, and the poet who would represent them 
must courageously seize on types out of the daily life of modern 
men that surround him, without fear of deviating too far from 
reality ; and placing them in their own long-past time, colour 
them only and clothe them to correspond with it.” The poetical 
element is certainly not wanting in this Romance of Ancient Egypt, 
and the motives, the passions, the ambitions, and the sorrows 
which pervade the history of the whole human race are freely dis- 
played in its pages; but neither as a poem nor as a love-story 
does it compete with its own attraction as a translation of those 
hieroglyphic pictures which those who run may assuredly not 
read, and whose explanation is only to be found in study too 
laborious by far for the general reader, even though they have 
stimulated him to more than a languid curiosity. 

The story opens in the City of the Dead,—after the evening 
hymn of the priests has died away, and when the processions of 
mourners have regained their boats and returned to the City of 
the Living,—with aminute and most interesting description of the 
largest temple in the Necropolis, called ‘‘the House of Seti” 
(which is still standing, and now knownas the temple of Qurnah), 
whither Paaker, the king’s pioneer—an important official at that 
time—has been despatched in search of a doctor by Bent-Anat, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, whose chariot has been driven over a 
young girl, the daughter of the “‘ unclean ” Parischites, or person 
who prepared the corpses for the various processes of embalming. 
Pentaur, the young poet of the House of Seti, Ameni, the head 
priest there (from whom Mesu—Moses—learned all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, from which he subsequently fell away), of whom 
the author gives a very fine description, and whom he makes 
thoroughly lifelike ; and Nebsecht, a surgeon, are the most interest- 


ing personages in the Romance, and we find them all in its earliest | 
pages. If the author has taken more pains with one than with | 


any other of the characters which he has so elaborately drawn, 
that one is Nebsecht; but also, while he is provided with local 
colour, and his surroundings are touched in with minute finish, 


we feel that he is the most modern of all, the one who reveals | 


modern Germany under the robe of ancient Egypt :— 
“ Nebsecht had from his earliest years shown high and hereditary 


talent for the profession to which he had devoted himself; he had 


selected surgery for his special province at Heliopolis, and would cer- 
tainly have attained the dignity of a teacher there, if an impediment in 


his speech had not debarred bim from the vivd-voce recitation of for- | 


mulas and prayers...... Thus, while the companions of Nebsecht 
were employed in declaiming or in singing, he, thanks to his fettered 


tongue, could give himself up to his inherited and almost passionate 
love of observing organic life; and his teachers indulged, up to a cer- 
tain point, his innate spirit of investigation, and derived benefit from his 
knowledge of the human and animal structures, and from the dexterity 
of his handling. His deep aversion for the magical part of his profes- 
sion would have brought him heavy punishment, nay, very likely 
would have cost him expulsion from the craft, if he had ever given it 
expression in any form. But Nebsecht’s was the silent and reserved 
nature of the learned man, who, free from all desire of external recog- 
nition, finds a rich satisfaction in the delights of investigation.” 

This “‘advanced” personage, critic, sceptic, and philosopher, is 
also a vivisector, and we are glad to find that vivisection was 
forbidden by the laws of Egypt, while we regret that the author 
should have described his young hero, poet, and lover, Pentaur, 
as looking with calm curiosity at the living rabbit fastened down 
to a board, its body opened and held back with wooden pins, 
while the heart continued to beat, which Nebsecht is investigating 
when the emissary of the princess seeks him. One grudges the 
man capable of this calm curiosity the love of the charming and 
high-souled Bent-Anat, whom Pentaur marries, after their true 
love has run a troubled course through treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils, Afterwards the poet becomes the author of “ the national 
epic,” the Iliad of Egypt. Nebsecht, whose intrigues to procure 
from the embalmers a human heart for his experiments form a 
very interesting episode, and give the author an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his varied and minute acquaintance with 
the superstitions and manners of the ancient people, boasts, to- 
wards the conclusion of the story, that he has learned certain 
secrets of the construction of the brain by experiments upon the 
skulls of living criminals. We hope this horror, which has been 
set forth recently as a nightmare of science, has no foundation in 
anything revealed by either the monuments or the papyri. ‘The 
web of the story is ably woven, the political interest of the 
treason of the Regent, which, as related by Herodotus, and com- 
bined with the Epos of Pentaur, form the groundwork of the 
romance, is wonderfully vivid for so remote an event; and the 
women, Bent-Anat, Nefert, and Uarda, are more lifelike than 
many of the novel-heroines of our own day. For ourselves, the 
strongest attraction of the book is in the soliloquies of Nebsecht, 
and his talks with Pentaur, his strange, shrewd remarks on the life 
around him, from which he is somehow separate, chiefly by his 
scepticism, and the semi-prophetic expectation in him of the 
future lifting of the veil; and also in the striking descriptions of 
habits, rules, social observances, furniture, and attire, the familiar 
representation of every-day life, and especially the all-pervading 
presence of the mysterious religion of ancient Egypt :— 

‘“ No circumstance in nature,” says the author, “ remained unobserved 

by the priestly guides of the Egyptian people. Every phenomenon on 
earth or in the starry heavens was greeted by them as the manifesta- 
tion of a divinity, and they surrounded the life of the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley from morning to evening, from the beginning of the inun- 
dation to the days of drought, with a web of chants and sacrifices, of 
processions and festivals, which inseparably knit the human individual 
to the Divinity, and its earthly representatives, the priesthood.” 
It is this omnipresent influence which lends the story of Uarda 
one of its chief attractions. The outcast life of the embalmers 
is powerfully described, and among the most touching passages 
in the book are two which occur in the story of the life of Uarda’s 
father, a rough soldier, as told by himself to Nebsecht. He is tell- 
ing how he came to love the dumb slave-girl, a fair creature of 
the Semitic race, whom he married, and he says :— 

“She was dumb, but not deaf, only she did not understand our 
language; but the demon in her eyes spoke for her, and understood 
what I said. She comprehended everything, and could say everything 
with her eyes; but best of all, she knew how to thank one. No high 
priest who at a great hill festival praises the gods in long hymns for 
their gifts can return thanks so earnestly with his lips as she with her 
dumb eyes. And when she wished to pray, then it seemed as though 
the demon in her look was mightier than ever.” 

The story ends thus :— 


“She bore me a little maid, that she herself named Uarda, for she 
showed us a rose, and then pointed to the child, and we understood her 
without words. Soon afterwards she died. You are a priest, but I tell 
you that when I am summoned before Osiris, if lam admitted among 
| the blessed, I will ask whether I shall meet my wife, and if the door- 








| keeper says ‘No,’ he may thrast me back, and I will go down cheerfully 
| to the damned, if I may find her again there.” 





THE RIFLE IN ENGLAND.* 

| Tue eighteenth prize meeting of the National Rifle Association is 
‘now being held on Wimbledon Common, and we presume that 
the issue of the present volume at this precise time is not 
accidental. At any rate, if it be an accident, it is an 





* The National Rifle Association: a Sketch of its History and Progress, 1859-1877. 
By J. R. MacDonnell, late Major 19th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. London: W. 
Johuson. 
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exceedingly well-timed one. The 
Rifle Association has been quite important enough to call 
for a chronicle and hand-book, and it would not be easy to 
find a more competent historian than Mr. MacDonnell, or a more 
satisfactory and skilful compilation than his sketch. For he has 
not overlaid his work with details—a sore temptation to one who 
is writing chiefly for an audience of experts—and yet, on the 
other hand, has not failed (so far as our memory serves) to indi- 
cate sufficiently the rise, debate, and decision of all the main 
questions connected with match and prize-shooting, the com- 
parative value and merits of weapons and targets, which have 
occupied the little world of riflemen in the eventful eighteen 
years of the life of the National Rifle Association. And while the 
book is likely to prove a manual for the rifleman, it is by no means 
without interest for any reader who cares to measure and under- 
stand the springs and forces at work in our modern life in these 
Islands. The merits and hindrances of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment outside the walls of St. Stephen get one more illustration 
in these pages. 

What the Association has done for the country may be 
gathered from one or two facts which lie in a nutshell. It 
held its first meeting on Wimbledon Common in 1860, and on 
that occasion there were 299 Volunteer competitors on the ground. 
(p. 15.) When it had attained half its present age (in 1869), the 
number of entries at Wimbledon had risen to 84,167 (p. 145), and 
we shall not be surprised to find, when this year’s meeting is over 
and the statistics are published, that they are still steadily in- 
creasing, though from the difficulty of accommodating such huge 
numbers at the butts, it is not possible that the proportional in- 
crease can continue to be as great as in the first nine years. Again, 
the winner of the Queen’s Prize in 1860 was Mr. Edward Ross, 
with a score of 24 out of a possible 60, or less than half 
the possible score. (p. 15.) The same gentleman won the 
Wimbledon Cup in 1872, making the highest possible score, 
or 14 consecutive buli’s-eyes, 7 at 600, and 7 at 1,000 yards 
(p. 164) ; and at the same meeting of 1872 the general shooting 
had become so accurate that in all the principal matches a 
single miss proved fatal, and as a general rule, no winning score 
could bear more than one outer. It was found that ‘‘the Snider 
had beaten the target,” and in consequence of the enormous num- 
ber of ties, the Council were driven to adopt the practice of 
‘counting back "—or in other words, taking note of the com- 
parative shooting of competitors in all the earlier stages of a 
match—in order to get the prize list cleared within the limits of 
the meeting. Indeed, it would be difficult to point to any 
instance of more complete success than has been achieved 
by the National Rifle Association. It was formed ‘for 
the encouragement of Volunteer Rifle Corps, and the pro- 
motion of rifle-shooting throughout Great Britain.” At the 
time of its formation, the number of Englishmen (outside the 
select circle of deer-stalkers) who had ever shot with a rifle at all 
did not exceed a few hundreds. The ranks of the new Volunteer 
Corps, then in process of formation, were no doubt filling rapidly, 
but who can say that they would not have melted away as rapidly 
as their forerunners at the beginning of the century, when the 
immediate danger was over, had it not been for the National 
Rifle Association and their great prize meeting? As it is, thanks 
to the Association and Wimbledon, there is now no district in 
England in which the most energetic and able-bodied youngsters 
are not keen and scientific riflemen, looking forward with in- 
tense eagerness to the honour of representing their corps at the 
great trialof arms. And for their skill, in spite of all profes- 
sional advantages, the Regular Army can only just hold their own 
as marksmen against the Volunteers. In the first formal match 
between the two, which was shot at Wimbledon last year, the 
victory was won for the Regular Army by one point only, by the 
extraordinary nerve and skill of Lieutenant Godsal, of the 52nd, 
who with a strange rifle, and with the whole field watching him, 
made twenty-five points in his last six shots, or one point more 
than an average of centres. (p. 206.) In short, the National Rifle 

Association may undoubtedly claim to have given England once 
again as popular a national weapon as the bow was in early Tudor 
times, and a new national pastime, and to have sustained the numbers 
of the Volunteer Force at a figure far above the hopes of its first 
founders; and this has been done with scarcely any help, often with 
much hindrance from the Government and military authorities. Let 
us only notice the last instance of what we cannot help regarding 
as the short-sighted and blundering policy which has too often 
characterised the official action of the Government in relation to 
the Volunteers. The Martini-Henry rifle has become the service 
weapon of the Regular Army, and it is admitted that there are a 


work of the National ; 


large number of that arm in store. The Duke of Cambridge 
declared in 1863 that it would be out of the question to have 
different arms for the Regulars and Volunteers, and as a rule, 
the War Office have acted on this obvious policy. On the assump- 
tion, then, that the Martini-Henry would be issued to the Volun- 
teers in place of the Snider as soon as possible, Lord Wharncliffe, 
as President, applied on behalf of the Association to the War 
Office for a loan of some 2,000 Martini-Henry rifles for the com- 
petitors in the first stage of the Queen's Prize at the present 
meeting. The answer was a refusal, not on the ground that 
there were no more in store than might be required at short 
notice, but because the ‘‘ Snider is the arm of the Volunteer Force.” 
Thus at the end of eighteen years’ experience, the War-Office is 
apparently going back to the policy of keeping the Regulars 
and Volunteers armed with two different rifles, of totally different 
calibres ; in other words, of keeping the two forces as distinct as 
possible. (p. 214.) We incline to think that in no other nation 
could such an institution as the National Rifle Association have 
arisen, but we are very sure that there is in no other in which, 
when once founded, it could have been treated with such curious 
want of judgment, and have flourished notwithstanding. 

There are one or two facts alluded to by Mr. MacDonnell 
which make us the least bit uneasy as to the futureof the Associa- 
tion. The reserve fund, which, under Lord Elcho and Captain 
Flood Page, had been carefully nursed, and in 1873 had reached 
the sum of £14,000, has been reduced to about £4,500 in the last 
three years. Now that the Wimbledon Common Act has been 
passed, and there is no likelihood of any further heavy outlay on 
plant being required, openhandedness may be the wisest, as it 
undoubtedly is the most popular policy. At the same time, we 
cannot but remember that the fathers of the Association insisted 
again and again that a reserve of at least £10,000 was necessary. 
to ensure its safety and permanence. ‘The other point, how- 
ever, is far more serious, and if it does not jeopardise the 
existence, is assuredly likely to mar the usefulness of the 
Association. We refer to the creeping up of expense in 
every direction, in the value and number of prizes, in the 
habits and surroundings of the Camp at Wimbledon, and 
of the individual corps. In this direction, again, they are 
getting off the lines laid down by the fathers of the force in its 
early years, and as hearty well-wishers to the Volunteers, we 
cannot do better than conclude this notice by reminding them of 
the words in which their first President, Lord Elcho, on retiring 
from the presidency of the Association, declined an expensive 
testimonial which the whole force were eager to give him :—‘I 
regret to feel obliged, respectfully but firmly, to decline it. I do 
so on this ground. From the commencement of the Volunteer 
movement, I have endeavoured to keep down expenses, in order 
that the poorer classes of the Volunteers might take their part. 
I have set myself against all extra expenses and subscriptions, 
and I cannot sanction in my own case that which I have dis- 
couraged in others.” (p. 116.) 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Life of Napoleon Il]. By Blanchard Jorrold. Vol. III. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold escapes some, at least, of the 
censure which a critic who has any respect for morality is inclined to 
bestow, because his hero has long since fallen. His admiration for 
Napoleon III. is unintelligible, but it is at least sincere. Yet 
it is impossible to pass by this volume without a protest. The 
author seems to us to be fundamentally wrong, for he holds that the 
coup d’état of the 2nd of December was a meritorious action. To us it 
seems to have been a politcal crime of the worst kind. It is useless to 
dwell on details, to criticise particular statements or theories, when a 
writer views the whole subject from a false point of view. To Mr. 
Jerrold, Napoleon seems to have really been what the frantic fears of 
the few and the interested pretences of the many styled him,—“ tho 
saviour of society.” Of course he exaggerates tho dangers of the situa- 
tion in the latter part of 1851. The real element of disturbance was 
the determination of Napoleon not to retire in the usual course from 
the post of President. Then, as now, an honest desire to work the 
Republic would have saved everything, without the massacres and 
deportations of December, and without the nineteen years of political 
and social corruption which followed them. ‘‘ Nemo unquam imperium 
scelere quesitum bonis artibus exercuit.” Napoleon III. had quite 


enough conscience to make him feel acutely the nemesis which waited 
on his crime. Ho wished to govern well, and he was punished by see- 
ing that he could not do it. The volume has, whatever we may think 
of its author’s views, considerable interest, and will possess for the 





Mr. Jerrold himself has not 


historian of the future a certain value. 
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much of the historian’s gift. There is a certain naiveté, for instance, in 
the way in which he opposes to hostile statements the evidence of a 
particeps criminis like General Fleury. 

The Life of Christ: a Poem. By Miss Stapleton. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 


“ Cesar Augustus issued a decree, 
That all the Imperial world should taxed be.” 


These lines are about the best, because the simplest, that are to be 
found in this volume. We hoped, when we came upon them, almost at 
the beginning of the poem, that we might find the rest of the work of 
equal merit, but were soon painfully undeceived. Thestyle which Miss 
Stapleton chiefly affects is that of Browning; and his style exaggerated, 
but without a trace of his power, is a thing simply insufferable. The 
writer has an unbounded admiration for John the Baptist, her apprecia- 
tion of whom may be gathered from the line that follows,— 
** Scholastic spirit! grandly towering.” 

We marked this for quotation, as probably the absurdest line that ever 
was written, but having read to the end of this volume, we have found 
numerous reasons for altering that opinion. 

Though Broken, Brave. By E. A. Ryder. -3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—A story which seeks to exhibit the truth that prosperity is not 
the necessary reward of goodness, and that we are not to judge ofa 
man’s life by its success or failure, has at least the merit of good inten- 
tion. But we cannot honestly say that this novel has much other 
merit. We rebel against the improbability of the scheme which reduces 
the Garfords to poverty. Men do not sign deeds which deprive them 
of nine-tenths of their property without reading them. And if they 
should be so unwise, there is a certain institution, called Equity, which 
is quite able and willing to upset such fraudulent instruments. Nor 
can we assent to the writer’s high estimate of her heroes. Dacre and 
Mark were doubtless men of honour and generosity, but they paid the 
penalty which attends on folly as surely as it attends crime. Dacre 
disdaining business, and Mark entering upon it in absolute ignorance, 
did but meet with an inevitable fate. When we are called upon to 
admire the spectacle, “ How virtue wars with persecuting fate,” it is 
necessary that virtue should be tolerably well armed. We cannot 
forbear expressing our curiosity as to the author of the line, so remark- 
able for its prosody, which appears on the title-page,— 

“ Et servata fides perfectus amorque ditabunt.” 

Ondeceived: Roman or Anglican. By the Author of “ A Voice from 
the Sea.” (J. W. Allingham.)—It would be hard to say that the Rev. 
Mr. Charteris is not a possible character. Bigotry and ignorance com- 
bined are capable of much. Yet it is almost impossible that an English 
clergyman should be so ignorant of his obligations as to refuse to bury 
a parishioner, because he had been in the habit of attending a Dissenting 
chapel. Anyhow, such a man should not be madeatype. Another 
thing which we do not understand is how the cynical Evelyn of the first 
chapter becomes the devoted pastor of the last. Undeceived belongs to 
a class of tales for which we cannot profess any liking, nor do we see 
anything in it whicb makes us think better of them than we did. Still 
we respect the author's purpose, and willingly acknowledge that it is 
executed with considerable skill. Possibly there are people who may 
be convinced in this way of what is undoubtedly true,—that not a few 
Anglicans are doing the work of Rome. 

The Annual Register for 1876. (Rivingtons.)—It is peculiarly 
difficult to give anything like an adequate notice of this admirable 
publication. To give an account of its contents, and generally to say 
that every portion is most carefully executed, is all that we can do. 
Part the First is subdivided into two sections, “ English History” and 
* Foreign History ;” in the Second Part, we have a “Chronicle of Re- 
markable Events,” an “ Obituary of Eminent Persons,” and ‘“‘ Remark- 
able Trials.” Of these last there are five :—“ Jenkins v. Cook,” “ The 
Running-down of the ‘ Strathclyde,’” ‘* Vane v. Vane,” “The Queen v. 
the Keighley Guardians,” and ‘The ‘ Tenedos’ Court-martial.” An 
appendix of public documents and State papers follows. We have 


come, in looking through the volume, on a curious passage, which is |. 


not inapposite to the agitation for the abolition of Inspectors which 
some persons threaten to*commence. Tho law has forbidden the 
employment of females under sixteen in brick-fields. One of the 
Inspectors writes:—‘One day last May (1875) I found two little 
girls concealed under some hay in the loft of a stable in a brickyard, 
so I searched the rest of the place. There are three flued sheds, 
one through the other. At the top of the innermost one, in a dark 
corner, there were some bricks neatly arranged, about five feet high, as 
though placed to dry, but which eventually proved to form a sort of box 
for concealing children. The occupier was with me, and as I approached 
the place he said, ‘ You need not look there, Mr. Blenkinsopp, they are 
only bricks placed to dry.’ ThenI knew the scent was warm. I looked 
over the top of the bricks, but I could see nothing. Fortunately, I 
had a box of matches with me, and lighted one of them, and put it over. 
Immediately seven children stood up and began to cry grievously. 
I tried to pacify them, telling them I would not hurt them, and 
asked for their names. They only cried the more...... In the 
midst of the noise the occupier vanished. News was sent to the 


parents, some of whom, together with the brick-moulders, rushed 
upon me. Before I was aware, they seized me from behind, pulled 
down the bricks, and rescued the children. Though I was some- 





what ignominiously hustled about, I stopped two of the children, 
making four caught in this work...... The opposition was an 
organised one, for the masters had promised the parents to keep a look. 
out for me, and to pay half their fines if their children were caught,” 
What a charming prospect for self-government! There is to be no 
inspector, and a local board, consisting probably of these law-abiding 
brick-field owners, are to administer the Act. There is an almost 
exactly parallel case in the Agricultural Children Employment Act, 
The Boards of Guardians, who are mostly employers, carry it out; and 
there are no inspectors, for the relieving officers, who nominally fill the 
office, have neither the wish nor the power to be effective. 

Aerial Navigation. By the late Charles B, Mansfield, M.A., with a 
Preface by J. M. Ludlow. (Macmillan and Co.)—The problem of flying, 
which has exercised the ingenuity of man for so long a time, is still 
practically unsolved. We say practically, for Mr. Mansfield may fairly . 
lay claim to have solved it theoretically. Although we cannot be as 
enthusiastic on the subject as he, and foresee her Majesty’s mailboats 
with their lacquered steel frames scudding through the air, and the 
heavier draught boats proceeding at a more sober space, yet no one has 
done more towards a solution of the problem, and it is much to be 
regretted that the author did not live to undertake or superintend the 
performance of the experiments he here recommends. He was no 
mere speculator, endowed with a lively imagination, which produced a 
number of crude possibilities; but a mathematician, who tested all hig 
theories and constructions by the rigid methods of applied mathe. 
matics, and was furthermore possessed of no mean scientific knowledge, 
The work is divided into two parts,—the problem examined, and hints 
for its solution. As the result of the examination, we have these con- 
ditions of aerial navigation :—The lifting-power must be a gas of the 
smallest specific gravity. The envelope that is to contain it must be 
gas-proof and light. The gas-vessels must be elongated in form, so as 
to offer the least resistance to the air; stiff and firm in their build; 
must be so contrived as to keep a level position when being propelled 
through the air, or floating freely, or at anchor. The buoyancy of the 
gas must exactly balance the weight of the craft, which must be able to 
rise and fall without loss of either buoyancy or weight, and the craft 
must have means for taking purchase onthe air for propulsion and 
direction. The vessel he recommends for experiment is one composed 
of two semi-prolate spheroids of revolution, placed base to base, having 
the same semi-minor axis, but the semi-major axis of one double that 
of the other. This is to be enclosed in a strong light frame-work, such 
as of bamboo or steel tubes from which the man-vessel is to be sus- 
pended by parallel stiff ropes. For checking the career and to assist 
the rise and fall of the vehicle, there is a kite to be fixed, the plane of 
which can be worked from the vessel below. The propulsive force is 
given by large and light wings, managed much in the same way as our 
blades. The preface has one merit,—it isbrief. We believe it is the only 
merit it possesses, and why the preface should be set forth particularly 
on the title-page, we cannot understand. 

She Trod the Thorny Path. By Osborne Boyd. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Gwen Leslie is turned out of her home for refusing to marry 
a gentleman who is presented to her as an eligible husband, by a parent 
who developes suddenly, for the purposes of the story, from an average 
kind of father into a most atrocious savage. She takes a situation in a 
German school, and partly to get away from its drudgery, marries a 
lover who opportunely presents himself. Then another lover, for whom 
she has had in former days a very silly passion, turns up. Complica- 
tions, which are not more reasonable or probable than such complica- 
tions commonly are, arise. Especially, she is convinced by a misrepre- 
sentation, such as could never have been occurred in real life, that her 
husband is a villain. She leaves her home and passes through a variety 
of adventures. Putting the improbability of the plot asido, the story is 
not without some merit, but it is far too long. 
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TRI WO LITTLE WOODEN 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S HOES. 

GE SIGNA. 


GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN A WINTER CITY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM 
TAYLOR: — “Clancarty,” “Jeanne d'Arc,” 
“"Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Re- 
venge,” “ Anne Boleyn,” “ Arkwright's Wife,” &c. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(“ Red-Spinner”). 


Crown 8y0, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNER'S LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. eg a | upon Letters and 
Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A 
New Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. ith numerous [lustrations in Colours 
facsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 


*“‘“READY-MONEY MORTIBOY” 


NOVELS. 
By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
aw 


f VULCA 
WITH HARP and CROWN. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. 








Denty 8yo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations 
and Maps, 24s. 
A HISTORY of the RIFLE BRIGADE 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. 
By Sir Wru14m H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, 
Rifle Brigade. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 18s. 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Howays 
Zemlya. By James LAMONT, F.R.GS. With 


oan and numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North- American 
Desert. By RicHARD InviNG Dopas, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of, the United States Army. With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore, Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


A 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


PaYNn. 3 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James 
GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 


LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 


W. Barpsey, M.A. 3 vols. 


TOUCH andGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


(Jn the press. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, ‘Piccadilly, Ww. 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey, os sor for the 
Public Schools, not ignoring ysical Science, 
Freedom with responsibility Gasectecions the moral 
government, and balances the intellectual develop- 

ment. Good references given and req vired. 
TEN 


OSSALL SCHOOL— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 
-_ to competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 14}. li ined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as +. &, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen's Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood | 


LIFTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 


This School will be opened in January next. The 
Council intend to elect a Head Mistress early in 
October. Salary £300 and Capitation Fee of £2 for 
every Scholar from 100 to 200,and of £1 for every 
Scholar above 200. Applications, with Testimonials, 
to be sent by September 15th to one of the Honorary 
Secretaries, Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 21 
Victoria Square; or Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 

GIRLS’ 


r | ‘HE COUNCIL of the 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly appoint a HEAD MISTRESS for a High 
School, to be established for Islington and Highbury. 
, £250 oot fe with capitation fees of £1 per 
pupil for the second hundred, and £1 10s per pupil for 
= third hundred pupils in the School. 
ions to be sent, before the 25th inst., to the 
sk 'ARY of the Company, 112 Brompton I peed, 
8.W., from whom further information can be had. 


GERMAN MATHEMATICIAN 
has, after much labour, worked out a Problem 
which, with a Capital of £1, 000, must realise a —~ 
fortune. He has confided the details to English 8, 
on terms entirely dependent on success; and co- 
operation of capitalists with not less than £100 is 
desired, to complete a Syndicate, to Ay the matter 
out. Full particulars to bona fide a ay | 
the money at command.—Address, ‘ care of 
































Mr. — Stationer, George Yard, Lombard 
Street, E. 


| UMVERSITY | HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, 

Students of University College “aaa in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 

Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarshi; 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIEAL. © ‘AL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


TACATION ENGAGEMENT desired 
by LADY holding Certificates of Ist Class 
Honours (Sen. Camb. Local) and Honours (London 
pn Ht to prepare CANDIDATES for PUBLIO 
EXAMINATIONS. Higher Mathematics, Elementary 
Greek, Latin, &c«. She is studying at Cambridge in 
course for Mathematical Honours.—“R. C. G.,” 32 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.0. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General of £15 each, open to women as well as 
men, will be offered in OCTOBER next. For particu- 
nes apply to EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 

LARSHIPS for WOMEN. a—ieer 4 or more of 
Pry to £50 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss CO. 
WINKWORTEH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton, or from 
the Secretary, as above. 


PRIVATE TULTION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES a STUBBS, M.A. (Cambridge 
Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 1868) prepares Four 
Pupils for the University and Competitive Examina- 
tions. Two vacancies next term, August 20. Present 
pupils, old Carthusians. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
term. ferences, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxtord ; Sir —y tg ~ Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Brooke Lambert, Rev. A. St. 
John Mildmay, and others. 
Also, WANTED, a GRADUATE (Oxford or Cam- 
bridge) in Classical Honours, as ASSISTANT-TUTOR. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks, 


AMILTON TERRACE HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
33 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
The Rev. J. Li. Davies, M.A. 
Miss Emily Davies. 
The Rev. Canon Duckworth, M.A. 
Miss Hart. 
Miss Dora Reece. 
L. G. Gordon Robbins, Esq., M.A. 
Miss Vernon. 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 
Miss Dora Reece, 21 Cage Road West, Regent's 
rk, N.W. 
HEAD MISTRESS.—The Governors are prevent 
to appoint a HEAD MISTRESS for this School, w' 
will open in September next. The salary will be i 
a year, with rooms and board, and a capitation fee of 
£2 after the number of pupils reaches fift ty.—Applica- 
tions, with references, to be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary, from whom all information may be ob- 


tained. 
EW HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


ST. ANDREWS BOBOOE, o- GIRLS COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
President—The Right Lg Ge Commies p AIRLIE. 
t. Hon. the rl of ABERDEEN. 

Vice-Presidents { The Lady CHARLOTTE ELLIOT; &c. 
Council The Very Rev. Principal TuLLocu, D.D. 

uncil— | Lady ANSTRUTHER; &c., &0. 
Head Mistress—Miss L. I. LUNSDEN, Cert, Student in 
Honours, Girton Coll., Cambri 
Assistant-Mistresses—Miss ©. L. MAYNARD, Cort. 
Student in Honours; and Miss Dove, Cert. Student 
of Girton College. 

And other highly qualified Teachers. 

















This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a Thorough Education at a moderate cost. Pupils 
are admitted on the nomination of a Shareholder, with 
the sanction of the Council. The Head Mistress re- 
ceives Boarders. School Fees from 12 to 24 Guineas 
per annum. Boarding-house Fees from £60 to £75. 
The School will be OPENED on the 2NpD OcTOBER. 
Forms of nomination and all information can be 
obtained from the 

Hon. (Mrs. DANIELL, St. Mary's Pl., St. Andrews. 








RODGER, South Court, St. Andrews. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dsar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


ti . In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
a rg ag oy — . . By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED’ KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; a give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kiteheners, and iaieg can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LicHTs AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
ROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 


KE. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | BEMARKABLE, VERY SEMABEABLE, INDEED, 





e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 














and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS 0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
bserve that each Bottle, pre- 


ticularly requested to o 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 


BO many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


and Skin Diseases. len 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





are the EFF ° 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
t, refreshing, and in- 





_2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
.. by B pen .. my friends vy ae 

ublic 6 special advantages of PARR'S 

IFE PILLS. Their beneficent llenes over the 


digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous —lI am yours truly, 


. GRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 


—_—— 


HE SUNDAY SOCIETY, 
To obtain the Opening of Museums on Sunda: 

President : The Very Rev. Dean Stanley, D.D, Vise. 
President: His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G, 
&c. Office: 19 Charing Cross, S.W. H ; 
Secretary: Mark H. Judge. A National Council is 
being organised on a representative basis, and Funds 
are needed. Subscribers of £1 or upwards receive for 
Twelve Months the 


UNDAY REVIEW.—The JULY 
NUMBER (now ready, pp. 76) contains Dean 
Stanley's Presidential Address, Mr. P. A. Taylor's 
Speech in the House of Commons, together with Arti- 
cles and Addresses by Professor Tyndall, Professor 
H. Morley, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Professor Hi 
Miss E.C. Clayton, &c. Price 1s, or post free 182d, of 
~_ ER and Co., Ludgate Hill; or at the Society's 
ice. 


ee ERSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, 

3 with Capital and very considerable Business 

experience, wishes to meet with a PARTNERSHIP 

with some well-established Firm either Manuf; 

or Mercantile.—Address, ‘‘O. P.,” at C. H. MAY 

ae General Advertising Offices, 78 Gracechurch 
treet. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 28, 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| ies STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION will SHORTLY CLOSE.—From 9 till 

o*. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 64.—Gallery, 53 Pal} 
. 











H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Spectacular Entertainment, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.; given by Mr. George Buckland—DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnessed - 
conducted by the Polytechnic Medium. — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole,1s. Schoolsand 
ge under ten, Gd. Open from 12 to 5 and from 
7 to 10. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min, 
on every Friday from Charing Cross at 345 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 

RETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
other TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal .—_ 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness,”— 
London Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 


as AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory,and HENRY w. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

A HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

Sy —  — ” vg ge em Silver or 
‘old, m Face or Hunting at pri 

£3 36 to £30.—67 Regent Street. —— 


ee? WALTHAM WATCHES, 
LAX Full Plate, Lever movement, Jeweled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 38.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpeeted mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourni 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if So at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or families. 


AY’S, 
The London General ny Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. . 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 

A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST @ROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
— by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 
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700,000,000 DOLLARS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 4 PER 
CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 





(In Bonds Issued and Payable, Principal and Interest, in the United States of America.) 





These Bonds are issued in accordance with the provisions of an Act of Congress, entitled “An Act to authorise the 
Refunding of the National Debt, approved July 14th, 1870, amended by an Act approved January 20th, 1871,” and are 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, after the Ist July, 1907, in Coin, of the standard value of the United 
States, on said July 14th, 1870 (Gold Coin), with interest, in such Coin, from the day of their date at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable quarterly on the Ist January, Ist April, 1st July, and 1st October, in each year. The principal and 
interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or 
under State, Municipal, or Local Authority. 


These Bonds cannot be redeemed until 1907. 





Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD and SONS, 
» J. 8. MORGAN and CO., 
» SELIGMAN BROTHERS, 
“ MORTON, ROSE, and CO., 


Are prepared. to receive Subscriptions at the Office in NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, on account of the above 
$700,000,000 Four per-cent. Bonds. 


Forms of application and particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the above-mentioned Firms. 
Subscription Lists will be opened on Thursday, the 12th July, and will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 18th July. 
The price of issue is £102} for every 500-dollar Bond, payable as follows :— 

£5 0 0 on application. 

20 O 0O,, allotment. 

25 0 0O,, 30th August. 

25 0 0O,, 17th October. 

27 15 0O,, 17th December. 


£102 15 O 
Scrip will be issued. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be allowed on the Instalments from their due 
date to the 31st December, 1877, and a Coupon for the amount, payable the 1st January, 1878, will be attached to the Scrip. 
The Interest on the first Instalment will date from the 25th instant. The Bonds of the Funded Loan are issued in the 


United States, and will be delivered in London, in exchange for Scrip, after payment of the last instalment, with Coupons 
attached, payable Quarterly, the first of which will be due Ist April, 1878. 


Applications for these Bonds must be made in the accompanying form. In case the allotment should not require the 
whole deposit, the surplus will be returned ; and if the deposit be insufficient for the first Instalment on the amount allotted, 
the balance required must be paid forthwith. 


In case of no allotment being made, the deposit of the applicant will be returned. 
The failure to pay the whole of the instalments subjects all previous payments to forfeiture. 
Subscribers may pay up the remaining instalments under discount at rates to be fixed hereafter. 


The Bonds may, at the option of the holder, be inscribed, and United States Treasury Cheques for dividends thereon 
will be sent from Washington to the registered address of the holder in any part of Europe, on the principle adopted by the 
Bank of England in paying interest on Consols. An Officer of the United States Treasury will remain for some time in 
London, to inscribe, free of charge, the Bonds into the names of such holders as may desire it. 


The Bonds, to bearer, with Coupons attached, are in denominations of 50 dollars, 100 dollars, 500 dollars, 1,000 dollars, 
and if required, 5,000 dollars. The Registered Bonds are in like amounts, with the additional denominations of 10,000 
dollars, 20,000 dollars, and 50,000 dollars. 


London, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 12th July, 1877. 





Tibicosscenemneseenenmenn 


700,000,000 DOLLARS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 4 PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


iii cainneaciaiiiiiaipaiiiaaiai detest 





GENTLEMEN, —..........00008 request that you will allot t0...........ssscsscssserseserseeeeees BOMATG.o0000ccccecvccvccccovencensececcoveccososoesesecescencosen Bay 
Coe ieeeradesesentnpanssoossosesssonteeesesssisngenseseed dollars nominal Capital of the above Stock, on which.........+000 enclose the required deposit of £5 per 
SI 60 Bicreeeenemenaenmemnmane 9 BA. .ccccccccee agree to accept that amount, or any less sum that may be allotted to............ and to 
pay the balance due, aceording to the conditions of your Prospectus of the 12th July, 1877. 
snisasiittaiininisiniatin GENTLEMEN, Your obedient Servant, 
Name at fall longth ........cccccccscscscsccscescccccsccccoescossscssocsscosccosccosesetescseconeneecosscesonsecaseoossoess 
Address in full .......ccccccccscccserscccccccscccscsseces coereseversscesccscoscesesoccsoossessoeceeceeosaaseosesoseseseoees 


Dated this .....+.. eeenteenes SOO Fe eRe Eee eer enereeeeeeNee® eeeereees eeeereeeeereeeerereeees O OOFR PEt eeenetenerereeeeeeaeereere® 
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HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. ” Established 
1782, Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all = hs eras LOVELL, 
Secretaries { {SiN J BROOMFIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1) Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in band.,,......+.scccsrecssesersessees exe £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. — 


TTAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past Fear ......cceeeeeceseneeeee + 488,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted ..... eocecesscccevcescccscescoscasceseoseescecce 523,133 

The expenses of management (including oman 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 

The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOM PANY 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the —— Stations, the Loca] 


Age 
64 CORNHILL. LONDON 
WILIIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET matin O74 TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


QYEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 
Sold Id by Chemists and P Perfumers "s everywhere. 





ER BRAVAIS.” 
RAV AIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Oxygen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.’—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengader’s Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.C. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876™ 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in tbe highest degree. N.B.—A London physiciau 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The fuli size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of ali leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS —' —The stomach 
and its troubles cause more discomfort and 
brings more unhappiness than is commonly supposed. 
The thousand ills that settle there may be prevented 
or dislodged by the judicious use of these purifying 
Pills, which act as a sure, gentle, anti-acid aperient, 
without annoying the nerves of the most susceptible 
or irritating the most delicate organisation. Holloway's 
Pills will bestow comfort and confer relief on every 
headachy, dyspeptic, and sickly sufferer, whose tor- 
tures make him a burden to himself and a bugbear to 
his friends. These Pills have long been the popular 
remedy for a weak stomach, for a cisordered liver, or 
@ paralysed digestion, which yield without difficulty to 
their regulating, purifying, and tonic qualities. 





| NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 

Have REMOVED from 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
New and Extensive Premises, 

128 Queen VicrortaA Street, Sr. Pavuts, 
EC. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


HEAL AND SON 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 
The Largest House in London for 





EDSTEADS, 
B EDDING, 


|: eaten FURNITURE. 





HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


b] 
CARSON’S PAINT. 

Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 

ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 

ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 

Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE —_ ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


D IN ALL COLOURS. 
a... and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LubGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 

FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BRAND sna Covs SOUPS, 





PBESEEVED PROVISIONS, and 





York and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP, and other 





eens for INVALIDS, 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MUCH TI TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 


Leicester Square, London. 
“PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY 


OF THECORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD 
“VERY FINE, FULL FL AVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fue OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


a LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE: 
_20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 














rESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or me their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, ‘Strand, W 
CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 








INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Soldin bottles as WINE, at 3s, 53, and 9s; LOZENGES | 

2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 38 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-o0z. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TkETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price Is 6d per pot 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, po matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and 0: 8, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


hy ~ BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Sroeet, but see that you get 
JOHN BURGESS and SON'S 














Co 8 are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labela (@ 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public, 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 


Merchants, and Grocers. 
( SUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
gavory and MOORE, 


143 New Bond Street, London, and 
_to be had of all Chemists. 








_RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’s MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-M. 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
et, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the ag = being sent to the Manufacturer, 
HITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single ys 16s, 218, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, rons - 


‘ | NEW PATENT. 
LASTICS I >rOCKIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all —~. 4 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, nam 
inexpenaive, and we drawn on like an ordinary —_ 
ng. Price 48 6d,7s 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, » Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author 


of “Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. crown 8¥0. 


GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“In power, clearness, and artistic completeness, ‘Garth 'is a most remarkable 
advance on any previous work of the author's,—an advance, indeed, so remarkable, 
that no height of excellence in him in future will come upon us with surprise."— 

Graphic. 
1. 


The BREAKING of the STORM. From the 


German of SPIELHAGEN, by EMILY and AGNES STEPHENSON, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


KILCORRAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 
STONHAUGH. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEYS FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 





JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. 6s. 
EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 6s. 


11. 


SUCCESS ; and How He Won It (from the 


German of WERNER). 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN'S NEW POEM. 


LESZKO, THE BASTARD. 
A Tale of Polish Grief. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
NEW EDITION now ready, postage free. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
NEW EDITION now ready, postage free. 


This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the 
attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large 
purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Strect. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, — 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The FERN PARADISE.” 


The FERN WORLD. By Francis Grorce 


HEATH, Author of “ The Fern Paradise,” “ The English Peasantry,” &c. The 
Work will be illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (64 
in all) of every Species of British Fern, specially nrinted from Nature, and by 
several full-page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery of Devon, and a 
Photograph. ——_ post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, over 400 
pages, price 12s 6d. Will be ready on Monday. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters and 


een with some Account of his Life. By Frances COLLINS. Witha 
Portrait. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


-A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCANDINAVIA. 


By E. L. L. ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. J. DANGERFIELD, now ready. 
ALIX FAIRFORD 2 vols. small post 8vo, 
price 14s. 


“Mr. Dangerfield is the same person as the Mr. John Latouche whose ‘ Travels 
in Portugal * were favourably reviewed in our columas and elsewhere some time 
ago.” —Atheneum. 

“ This is a very powerful novel."—John Dut’. 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, cloth extra price 3s 6d. 


OUT of SCHOOL at ETON ; being a Collection 


of Poetry and Prose Writings, By Some Praesent ETONIANS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura 
a By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by the 
uthor. 


‘* If any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the season......Mr. 
Sterndale's ‘ Seonee.’ "— Mayfair. 

“ We must congratulate the author on his success,”"—Globe. 

“This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise.""—Spectator. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











JERROLD'S * LIFE of NAPOLEON.” 
Just published, in 8vo, with Three Plates, price 18s. 


HE LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL., derived from State Records, 
Unpublished Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By BLAN- 
CHARD JERROLD. Vol. {II. The Presidency—the Coup d'Etat—the Establishment 
of the Empire. 
“The interest of the narrative is throughout absorbing, and the family corre- 
spondence and the personal testimony, of which Mr. Jerrold is permitted to avail 
himself, give to the work no slight historical importance."—Joha Bull. 
“ Mr. Jerrold’s is in many respects an excellent biography. Itis rich in detail, 
gathered from authentic sources; it is plain and straightforward, and it is suffi- 
ciently well written.”—J//ustrated London News. 
“ The materials are not newspaper gossip or the tittle-tatt!e of the back-stairs, 
but State records, unpublished pub'ic and private correspondence, and the personal 
testimony of those who were most intimately associated with the Emperor in the 
business of his life. No thoughtful man can read this volume without the deepest 
interest."—AMorning Advertiser. 
“Those who come without previous preparation to this record of the career of 
the late Emperor will be enlightened to an astonishing degree, supposing them to 
have retained the prejudices against him which were once so rife in this country.” 


—Morning Post. 
Lu” 

PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Es 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 ; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Pecket sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 


DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded 1841. 





London. 


fiodern Literature, in 








1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delici — 
; elicious and valuable article. 


“ The 
Water, 


ASK 


Oaracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. — 
Nibs deprived of 


“Which really consists of Cocoa 
the Faranons oil." —F ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
cry 


Dr. a 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








YOUR STATIONER 


FOR PERRY AND C0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft ar@ 


broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Pank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
1s 6.1 per gross ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, is 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writiug. Sold by all Stationers. 

PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 
For Large, Round, or Smal! Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


gr08s. 
any r. 





| 
| 
| 
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NOTICE.—A New Story, in Two Volumes, will be ready next week, entitled 


A CONSTANT HEART. 


By the Hon. Mrs. E, W. CHAPMAN. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE, 
From the Year B.C. 753 to A.D. 640. 


By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, and CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





This day is published, a New Edition, being the 
Sixth, price 7s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. ' 


With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. 
FRANCKLIN. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘ Since the publication 
of the last edition, I haye made experiments in rose- 
culture on an extensive scale; and the results, I re- 
joice to know, have made my book more worthy of the 
faith and favour with which it has been received.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 7s 6d. 


SOME FACTS 
OF 
RELIGION AND OF LIFE: 


SERMONS 
PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN 
SCOTLAND, 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, and one 
of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 





From the ‘* TrmEs,” June 4.—‘* We believe that never, 
since the literary splendour of the Scottish Church in 
the middle of the last century, has it produced so 
many genuine fruits of learning and piety as at the 
present time. There are several names that might be 
cited, but we will confine ourselves to two volumes 
(the ‘Sermons’ of Principal Tulloch and of the Rev. 
John Service, of Inch) which have lately appeared, 
and which in boldness of thought and depth of insight 
into the real wants of the time, have not, we venture 
to say, been surpassed by any corresponding volumes 
that have appeared during the last ten years south of 
the Tweed......To those who think the Church of 
Scotland is bound up in a narrow Calvinism, it must 
be a surprise to find its chief pastors filled with a 
spirit which Jeremy Taylor would have honoured, 
and Schleiermacher would have welcomed, which 
Coleridge would have envied.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price Sixpence. 
HE COCKS and the TURKEYS; or, 
the ‘Little Scheme.” With Map of Farmer 
Bigenough’s Poultry-Yard. 
ndon: E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., 51 Old Bailey. 
Now ready, 7s 6d. ; 
“ ETER.” (A ‘“Stone.”) ‘This 
Rock;" “The Keys.” A Commentary. By 
Epwin T. CAULFEILD. Second Edition, revised and 


enlarged. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 


Row. Bath: R. E. Peacu, Bridge Street. 
Just published, price Is 6d. 
HE PARSON and tit PUBLICAN, 
or the ‘HIGHER LIFE,"—two SERMONS 
—_—— in York Minster by FRANCIS WHALEY 
ARPER, M.A., Canon of York, Vicar of Selby, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
London: GEO. BELL and Sons. 
Selby: W. B. BELLERBY. 
The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1877. 
J ust published, 8v0, price 12s 6d. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. 
Eight Lectures Preached before the University of 
Oxford. By the Rev, C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, 
London: F, NORGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


In 3 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 ee —- Second Edition, ‘now 
ready, o ; z. 

R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN- 

TARY, condensed by the Rev. ROBERT NEWTON 


Youne, 
London: WiILLiaM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Oheapside. 




















Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
ATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: H. RensHaw, 356 Strand. 





WORKS BY THE LATE ROBERT DALE 
OWEN. 


FOOTFALLS on the BOUNDARY of 
ANOTHER WORLD. With Narrative Lllustra- 
tions. By R. D. Owen. An Enlarged English 
Copyright Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 392, 
cloth, 7s 64. 


The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN 
THIS YEAR and the NEXT. With Illustrative 
Narrations. By Ropert DALE OWEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 

THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOTICE. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF “THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY,” 


Is now ready. 





The EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND of No. I. is now 
being printed; and Further Editions of Nos. II. and 
IIL. are also in the press. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 

Fiddle or Beador King's 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 
Table Forks or Spoons, £ s. d. . a . da. 
per dozZ........ ecepnecsens o 220 6..8 1 6.3 8 © 
Dessert do. do. oo 1 3 0.01 9 0.1 11 0 
Tea Spoons, do.....s.... O14 0..1 0 0..1 2 0 
These are as strongly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 

as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 













23s per dozen. 
«. 128 — 
1, from £3 15s to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; Ditto, ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 108 to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 
ILLIAM §. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It ccntains upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 
\ ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES. ’— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~ Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREgr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 


ACCOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN'S TOUR th 

BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MoLynevx 

oe JOHN. 2vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 
8. 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annette. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's,” &c. 2 vols. 


Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 


ADAMS. 3 vols. 


The Marquis of Lossie. By 


GEORGE MacDOoNALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols, 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 vo 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. (Just ready. 











Just published, price 6d. 

re OSPEL FREEDOM: Sermon 

JV preached at the Anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 1877. By ALEXANDER 
GORDON, M.A. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Fifth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watrs, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Tue BRITISH {QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
No. CXXXL., for JULY, is now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
DIVINE VOICES AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
THE ATHENS OF THUCYDIDES. 
Mr. ARNOLD ON BUTLER. 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
THE SOUTHERN SLAVES. 
THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HopDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
(No. 299, JULY) is published this day (Saturday). 
CONTENTS. 
THe LiFe AND CORRESPONDENCE OF KLEBER. 
THE SIBYLLINE Books. 
INDIAN FAMINES. 
COPERNICUS IN ITALY. 
NoxTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VENICE DEFENDED. 
ENGLAND OF ELISABETH. 
GEFFCKEN ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA MINOR. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 287, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE First LORD ABINGER AND THE BAR. 
2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ART AND AROHZOLOGY IN 








SUP HP Goren 
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. OXFORD GOSSIP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
. ECONOMICAL FACTS AND ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 
. SCrENCE OF ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED IN PEACE AND 


. WAR IN THE EAST. 

. THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION AND THE RIDSDALB 

JUDGMENT. 
. NATIONAL INTERESTS AND NATIONAL MORALITY. 
JOHN Mogray, Albemarle 

HE SANATORIUM at VIRGINIA 

WATER.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

(4d, or by post 44d), for View—Rembrandt’s Mill, with 

Illustration — How Painters treat Architecture— 

Parisian Household Taste—Street Buildings and 

Public Health Act—Modern Bridges—Royal Albert 

Hall—Ruined Cities of Cosshe@lewdl asbanes on Rome, 

&c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 52 pages. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


( x ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


3 

4 
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6. New GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
7 

8. 
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SELECTED LIST OF GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 





ENGLAND and WALES.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. 
Any sheet may be purchased separately; large sheets, 2s 6d each; small 
sheets, Is each. Size of each large sheet, 40 inches by 27. Full sheets, 4s 6d; 
Coloured, 6s 64; cloth case, 6d extra. Sections composed of 4 small sheets, 
68; Coloured, 8s; cloth case, 6d extra. An INDEX Map, defining the contents 
of each sheet, may be had gratis on application, or by post for Penny Stamp. 
Complete Ordnance Catalogues, with Five Index Maps, 6d; per post for Penny 
Stamp. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and 
STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, in 24 Sheets. Constructed on 
the basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By ARKOWSMITH. On this Map will 
be found laid down the Rivers, Mail, Post, Bridle, and Railroads, Boundaries 


SCOTLAND.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. Engraved 
on the scale of 1 inch toa mile. In 120 Divisions, size of each 24 inches by 34, 
Plain, 1s 94; Coloured, 2s 9d each, with a few exceptions; mounted on cloth 
to _ plain, 3s ; Coloured, 4s each, with a few exceptions; with cloth case, 6a 
extra. 

The Index Map may be had per post for Penny Stamp. Complete Ordnance 
Catalogue, with 5 Index Maps, 6d; by post, 7d. 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP of 
SCOTLAND. Scale, 12 miles toan inch; size, 21 inches by 26. Sheet, 23.64; 
mounted in case, 4s 6d. 

Stanford's Library Map. In case, £3 3s. 
Arrowsmith’s Map. In case, 5s. 
hnston'’s New Travelling Map. In case, 7s 6d. 





of Counties, Gentlemen's Seats, Woods. Covers, &c., as well as the di 

from London of all the great Towns. The Railways, with their names and 
the names and position of the Stations, are printed in red, thus making them 
very distinct. The 24 sheets of this Map, being sold separately, will be found 
extremely convenient and useful for Tourists. Each sheet is 20 inches by 28. 
Plain, Is; Coloured, 1s 64; Mounted in Case, Plain, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 
Coloured, 3s. The size of the complete Map, 114 inches by 128. Plain, in 
case or portfolio, 25s; Coloured, in case or portfolio, 38s ; mounted on cloth 
to fold, in case, Coloured, £44s. INDEX MAP on application. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD'S PORTABLE 


MAP. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 32. Coloured, mounted 


in case, 5s. 
Stanford's Travelling Map. In case, 10s 6d. 
Arrowsmith’s Map. In case, ds. 


Railway Amalgamation Map. In case, 10s 6d. 

Sidney Hall's Travelling County Atlas. 10s 6d. 

Walker's County Maps. Sheet, 1s; in case, 2s 6d. 

Walker's Hunting County Maps. In case, 5s. 

Davies’ Railway Map of the British Isles. In case, 9s. 

Stanford's Travelling Map of the British Isles. In case, 18s 6d. 
Guide Books—See STANFORD'S Tourist Catalogue. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL ORDNANCE 
MAP, 1-inch Series, arranged in 110 Divisions,of which about 80 are published. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a single Sheet, size, 40 inches by 27; other 
Divisions are printed on 2 or 4 smaller Sheets. Large Sheets, 8s 6d and 4s; 
Smaller, 3s and Is 6d each. 

Murchison's Geological Map. In case, 7s. 
Arrowsmith's Geological Map. In case, 15s. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY 
MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, on a scale of 6 inches toa mile. Sheets, 
Plain, 21s; Coloured, in a Portfolio, 31s 6d; mounted on linen, in morocco 
case, £2 15s; single Sheets, Plain, 1s; Coloured, Is 6d. A Key Map, indica- 
ting the Division into Sheets, may be had on application, or per post for One 
Stamp. 

Collins’ Standard Map. In case, 1s, 1s 6d, and 3s 6d. 

Stanford's British Metropolis. In case, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, and 5s 6d. 

Davies’ British Metropolis. In case, 7s 6d; or with continuation Southward 
beyond the Crystal Palace, in case, 11s. 

Davies’ London and its Environs. In case, 83, 

Davies’ Environs of London. In case, 8s. 

Environs of London, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. In case, 1s,1s 6d, & 3s. 

Government Geological Map. In case, 26s and 34c. 


LONDON GUIDE (with Map).—What and How to See, 
with Times, Prices, Routes, Fares, &c., arranged Alphabetically and in 
Tables, for ready reference. Third Edition (Season 1877), crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Other Guides, 1s, 38 6d. 


WALES (NORTH and SOUTH).—WALKER’S MAPS, 
thoroughly Revised and Corrected to the Present Date. Scale, 3 miles to 1 
inch: in sheet, size, 32 inches by 27. Coloured, 3s each; mounted to fold in 
case for the pocket, 6s. 

Guide Books, 18, 38 6d, 5s, 7s, &c. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. Scale, 1 inch to a mile, with the Mountains and Hills 
very carefully shaded. Size, 39 inches square. Mounted on cloth to fold in 
case, Plain, 12s 6d; Coloured, 15s 6d. The Same in 6 sheets, Plain, 6s; 
Coloured, 9s. 

Ruthven’s Geological Map, with descriptive pamphlet. In case, 5s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Fifth Edition, with Nine Maps and 
Three Views, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. The Sections separately : Keswick, Winder- 
mere, and Langdale—Coniston, Buttermere, and Wastwater—Grasmere and 
Uliswater. With Maps, ls 6d each. 

Also an Eighteenpenny Guide to the English Lake District. With Map. 


ISLE of MAN.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of MAN. 


Scale, 1 inch toa mile. Case, Plain, 5s; Coloured, 7s. 


ISLE of MAN.—JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
the ISLE of MAN. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 
Also a Smaller Guide. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 2s. 


RKSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WEST RIDING 
of YORKSHIRE. Containing full information concerning all its principal 
Places of Resort and Interest. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., Author of 
“ Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY of KENT. 
Containing full Information concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Inland. By G. PHILuirs BEvAN, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with Map 
and Two Plans, cloth, 2s. 


SUSSEX.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. 
Containing full Information concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
on the Coast and Inland. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c 
Feap. 8yo, with Map and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP of the 
ISLE of WIGHT. Size, 27 inches by 21; scale, 1 inch to a mile. Sheet, 
plain, Is 6d; Coloured, 2s 6d; full Coloured amd mounted, in case, 4s 6d ; 
plain, 3s 6d. 

Stanford’s Popular Map of the Isle of Wight. Folded in cover, 1s; in case, 2s. 
Ordnance Map of the Isle of Wight. Scale, 1 inch to a mile, In case, 6s 6d; 
l liy Col d, in case, 7s. 





ISLE of WIGHT._JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ISLE of WIGHT. Fcap. 8vo, with Front and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s. Also a 
smaller Practical Guide, with 2 Maps, 2s. 

P GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—A more extended List and fuller particulars than the above will be found in STANFORD'S 
TOURIST CATALOGUE, which details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective of Publisher) switable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of 
the published price. 








J 

Black's New Large Map. Scale, 4 miles toan inch. On 12 sheets, in case, each 
2s 6d. The complete set, in case, 31s 6d. 

Guides—Black's, 1s 6d and 88 6d; Murray's, 9s. 


IRELAND.—The ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of 
IRELAND. Engraved on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. In 203 Divisions. Size 
of each, 12 inches by 18. The engraving of the Hills is in progress. Com- 
se with detailed Index, £10 7s 6d; each sheet, Plain, 1s; Coloured, 1s ¢4. 

ounted on cloth to fold, Plain, Ils 94; Coloured, 2s 3d; with a cloth case, 6a 
extra. 

Ordnance Map of Ireland, on the scale of 10 miles toaninch. In case, 
Coloured, 8s 6d. 

Ordnance Maps of the Counties of Ireland, on scales varying from 1} to 3 
miles aninch, In case, plain, each 5s 6d; Coloured, each 8s. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, in 
Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census. 
Scale, 8 miles to au inch; size, 38 inches by 31. Col d and ted, 





case, 10s 6d. 

Stanford's Travelling Map. In case, Jukes's Geological Map. In case, 30s. 
price 4s 6d. Arrowsmith's Map. 5s, 

Library Map. In case, £2 12s 6d. Guides—Black's, 5s; Murray's, 12s. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. 
Scale, 150 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 33. Fully Coloured and mounted 
on linen, in case, 10s. 

Stanford's Map of the Greater Part of | Arrowsmith's General Map. In case, 5a, 
Europe. In case, 25s. Guides, 10s, 21s, and 24s. 


FRANCE.—MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS. B 
JOHN ARROWSMITH. Scale, 31 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26, 
Coloured sheet, 38; mounted in case, 5s. 

Government Map, in 32 sheets, from 1s 2d to 4s 3d each. Index for 1d Stamp. 
Andriveau’s Map, including adjoining Countries. In case, Coloured, 12s 6d. 
Geological Map. In case, 10s. 

Guides, 15s, and in Sections at various prices. 


PARIS.—ANDRIVEAU’S NEW MAP of PARIS, with an 


Alphabetical Key to the Streets. Scale, 5°28 inches toa mile; size, 44 inches 


by 32. Sheet, 3s; in case, 7s. 6d. 
Stanford's Plan. In cover, Is 6d; in Murray's Plan. In case,3s 6d, 
case, 3s 6d. Guides, 2s 6d, 38 6d, and 6s. 


GERMANY and the RHINE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE, containing all the Railways, with their Stations, the principal 
Roads, &c. Scale, 24 miles toaninch. In case, 16s. 

Stanford's Map of the Present Divisions of Germany. In case, 12s. 
Arrowsmith's Map of Western Germany. In case, 5s. 

Reymann’s Map of Central Europe. About 330 sheets are published. Each Is4d. 
Friedrich's Map of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerlaud. Folded, 2a 6d. 
Hendschel's Map of Central Europe. In case, 5s. 

Guides, numerous.—See STANFORD'S Tourist Catalogue. 


ITALY, including Switzerland and the Tyrol ; with the 
Roads, Railways, and Rivers, &c. By J. ARROWSMITH. Je, 20 miles toan 
inch. On Two Coloured sheets, size of each 22 inches by 26, each 38; mounted 
in case, each 5s. 

Carte Stradali e Postali dell’ Italia de Carlo Cerri. In case, 42s. 
Map of Sardinia (Piedmont and Liguria). In case, 88 6d. 
Beste’s Map of Rome and Environs. In case, 4s 6d. 

Guides, in Seections—Northb, Central, South. 63 and 10a each. 


NORWAY.—MUNCH’S MAP of NORWAY: North Norway. 
On the scale of 11°04 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 27. Mounted 
case, 15a. 

South Norway. On the scale of 11-04 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 31. 
Mounted in case, 22s. 

Munch's Smaller Map. In case, 7s. 

Waligorski’s Road Map. In case, 17s 6d. 


NORWAY.—WILLIAMS’S THROUGH NORWAY with a 
KNAPSACK. Second and Improved Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, 
suggested by a Recent Visit. Crown 8vo, with Mapand Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
Just published, by the same Author, 

Through Norway with Ladies, Large post Svo, with’Map and numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 
Other Guides, 6s, 9s, and 18s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWIT- 
ZERLAND. Edited by R. OC. NicHo1s, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., under the superin- 
tendence of a Committee of the Alpine Club. Scale, 4 miles to an inch ; size, 
60 inches by 43. 4 sheets, Coloured, in portfolio, 42s; mounted in case, 
£2 12s 6d. Single sheets, 12s; mounted in case, 158 each. 

Government Map of Switzerland.| Official Railway Map. In case, 21s 6d. 
Scale, 157 miles to an inch. In 25 Ziegler’s Map. In case, 12s 6d. 
sheets at 2s 9d and Is 6d. Leuthold’s Road Map. In case, 12s. 
Smaller Government Map. Complete Keller's Travelling Map. In 68. 
4 sheets. In case, 238; separate Studer and Escher's Geological . 
sheets, 3s 6d each ; ——a In case, 238 6d. 
Arrowsmith's Map. In case, 5s. Guides, 1s, 28 6d, 7s, 9s. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 
from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. Post 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 

“ A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto 

obtainable......The very model of a guide to a restricted and definite locality."— 


Saturday Review. 
PASSPORTS.—British Subjects who are preparing to Visit 


or Travel on the Continent may be saved much trouble and expense by ob- 
taining FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS through EDWARD STANFORD, 55 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., whose experience and long-established arrange- 
ments enable him to ensure Passports in proper form and duly visé, according 
to the last regulations, without personal attendance. 

For further particulars, including the Forms of Applications, Cost of Pass- 
ports, Visas, &c., see STANFORD'S Passport Circular, which will be forwarded 
per post on receipt of One Stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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PRECIOUS STONES & GEMS. 


EDWIN W. 


An Exhaustive and Practical Work for the Merchant, Connoisseur, or the Private Buyer. Treats 


BY 


STREETER. 


upon every description of Precious Stone, giving their History, Habitat, Value, and Uses for Orna- 
ment, together with much Information regarding their Matrices or Rough State. 


Richly lllustrated, cloth, 18s; whole calf, 27s. 





CHAPMAN AND 


HALL, LONDON. 





** Contains much information of special significance.”—Pall Mall Gazette, June, 1877. 


‘The valuable part of Mr. SrREETER’s book is that which relates to the diamond-producing countries.”—Saturday Review, June, 1877. 








GOLD. 


By the Same AUTHOR. 


SECOND EDITION WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 


“ Abounds with facts, and communicates an immense amount of information.”—Art Journal, December, 1876. 








MR. STREETER, 
18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


GOLDSMITH. 
18-Carat Gold LOCKETS, from £1 to £20. 
18-Carat Gold BRACELETS, » £8 xy £50. 


18-Carat Gold CHAINS, any pattern, fort 
Ladies or Gentlemen, at per oz. £4 5s 


” 
’ 


* Mr. Streeter marks upon his goods the quality of gold supplied by 
him, which is a true guarantee.” —The Times. 


» £458 ,, £30. 
18-Carat Gold COLLARETTES oni, 2 on 
NECKLAC 5 > oo 


MR. STREETER, 
1s NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
JEWELLER. 


18-Carat Gold EARRINGS, set with Gems, from £2to £50, 
18-Carat Gold BRACELETS, » ” ” £7 ,, £300. 


see LOCKETS, set with saan » £5 y £100, 
ate hy COLLARETTES and) £10 100 
KLACES, set with Gems, ; * n £100, 


Mr. Streeter’s new work on Precious Stones and Gems, richly illus- 
trated. Cloth, 18s; whole calf, 27s.—London: Cuapman and Hatt. 





MR. STREETER, 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
WAFCHMAKER. 





GOLD KEYLESS WATCH, Chronometer Balance, £28 
GOLD WATCHES, timekeeping guaranteed, from £5 to £150 


CLOCKS, for the Dining-Room or Library, a £3 ,, £100 
CLOCKS, in Ormolu, for Drawing-Room, " £5 ,, £150 


‘“‘ Mr. Streeter, of 18 New Bond Street, is producing his Watches by 
machinery, whereby a saving of one-third the cost is effected.— Times. 





MR. STREETER, 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 
SILVERSMITH. 


PRIZE CUPS, in Silver, from £3 to £500. 
CHRISTENING SETS, in Silver, 5 2, ee 
WEDDING PRESENTS, in Silver, » £5 ,, £500. 
TEA SETS, in Silver, » £30 ,, £100. 


Prozsate.—Valuations made of every description of Silver, Family Plate, 
and Jewels, or same purchased for cash, less 5 per cent. off valuation 





The Jewellery Business now carried on at 18 NEW BOND STREET, is the third oldest establishment amongst the Court Jewellers of 
England. It was first established in Bevis Marks, in the City of London, during the XVIIth. Century, was afterwards removed and carried on 
as a West-End Jeweller’s in Hanover Square, and from thence to 18 NEW BOND STREET. 


Warrants of Appointment were given during the reigns of GEORGE III., GEORGE IV, WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, as 
Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and Watchmakers. 








Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 14, 1877. 
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